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Effortless Driving 


The weight of a hand onthe steering 
wheel : . . a tip-toe touch of the 
accelerator ...a gentle pressure on 
the brake pedal—and the Bigger 
and Better Chevrolet responds with 
an easy certainty that makes every 
mile at the wheel a pleasure. 





This delightful driving ease is one 
of the reasons why Chevrolet imme- 
diately appeals to prospective pur- 
chasers—why Chevrolet dealers 
can sell their product easily and 
quickly, accomplish rapid turnover, 
and become factors of increasing 
importance in the financial life of 
their community. 








CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT: MICH. 


The Touring or Roadster, $495; The Coach, $585; 

The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The 

Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The ed 
Landau, $715. Allpricesf. o. b, Flint, Mich. 


QUALITY AT LOW €o'sT 
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From melting snows, ike aoa springs high up. 
in the mountains comes a swelling flow... 
faster and faster until, at the brink of a rocky 
cataract, the waters 3 pitch and Plunge gaidly. 
to the depths below. So 

Here the fury of’ ‘the maddened acai is . 
brought in leash; its force harnessed to the gizat:_ 
wheels of dynamos. whose revolutions create 
vast stores of electrical energy —“‘white coal.”’ 
The “white coal” that comes from he moun- 

























way mileage in the United States i isi included in 
The Milwaukee Road’s transcontinental line. © 

Available for industry, : as well as tras ores ¥ 
tion, “white coal” is an important factor in the. 
development of The Milwaukee Road’s West. ~ 


For your copy of eldet ‘or’ deiailedflaformation 
on any subject concerning this railroad, address The 
Milwaukee Road, Room 884B Union Station, Chicago 


FAMOUS TRAINS 
The Olympi 
Chicago - Seattle - mind 
The Pioneer Limited 
Chicago - St. Paul- Minncapolis 
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Odd Lots 


Could you afford to lose your entire stock holding by a single un- 
favorable development affecting a single issue? 


Ten shares of stock in each of ten different industries are logically 
safer to purchase than 100 shares of stock in one company. 


It provides a highly desirable factor of safety, which, with other 
advantages are explained in our booklet “Odd Lot Trading.” 


Ask for F.343 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 








John Muir& © 


50 Broadway 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 


New York 
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$3,000,000 
Book Washington Boulevard Buildings 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


First (closed) Mortgage Fee 20-Year Sinking Fund 512% Bonds 
To Be Dated: June 1, 1928 To Be Due: June 1, 1948 


NEW ISSUE 
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interest due June 1st and December Ist, payable at Guaranty Trust Company, New York, and First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois.. Corporate Trustee: Union Trust Company of Detroit. Title Insurance: Union Title and Guaranty Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. Interest payable without deduction for Normal Federal Income Tax not exceeding 2%. Certain State 


Taxes refundable. 


SECURITY 


These bonds will be secured by a first mortgage 
on the two properties hereinafter described: 


Washington Boulevard Building: A modern, 
fireproof, 21-story office building, (completed in 
1924), located on land owned in fee (60ft. x 100 ft.) 
at the northeast corner of Washington Boulevard 
and State Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Book Tower Arcade: A 2-story and shop build- 
ing, to be erected on land owned in fee (122 ft. x 
125 ft.) at the northwest corner of Washington 
Boulevard and State Street, Detroit. The build- 
ing will be connected by an 18-foot arcade with 
the Book Tower Garage. 


LOCATION 


Both of these properties are located in the cen- 
tral business district of Detroit on Washington 
Boulevard, the leading high-grade retail shopping 
street, which is a double thoroughfare, 195 feet 


Owner: J. B. Book Jr. Corporation. 


Land and Building by Mr. Ezra H. Jones, Realtor, 
at $2,600,000. 

Book Tower Arcade: Land by Mr. S. F. Bal-er 
at $2,287,500; Building by Mr. Jos. P. Jogerst, 
Architect, at $225,700. 

On the basis of the above appraisals (average for 
both being $5,035,815), this bond issue is less than 
60% of the appraised value of the combined 
properties. The lands, exclusive of buildings, are 
appraised at $3,383,700, which is 10% more than 
the entire bond issue. 


EARNINGS 


Based on signed leases now in effect, and on 
actual building expenses for 1927, exclusive of 
general and administrative expense of the J. B. 
Book Jr. Corporation, as certified by Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. and Montgomery, Certified Public 
Accountants, the net annual operating income 
from the Book Washington Boulevard Buildings 
amounts to $200,165.90, or more than sufficient 
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wide, with a parkway in the center. There is a to cover the combined interest and sinking fund 
heavy demand for stores and shops on this street, requirements on this entire bond issue. The net 
assuring quick rental of the Book Tower Arcade. annual operating income from the Book Tower 
The properties are within two blocks of the lead- Arcade is estimated at $158,577.00, making a 
ing hotels, department stores and theatres, and total combined income of $358,742.90, or more 
are also near the financial district. than twice the heaviest annual interest charge. 
APPRAISED VALUATION SINKING FUND 

The properties have been appraised as follows: Sinking fund payments, which will commence in 
Washington Boulevard Building: Land by Mr. S. May, 1930, will be sufficient to retire at par in 
F. Baker, Realtor, at $1.096,200; Building by Mr. excess of $940,000 of these bonds before final 

W. M. Austin, General Contractor, at $1,347,780; maturity. N 

‘ . \ 

Price 100 ard Accrued Interest to yield 514% 

N 

Write, phone or call for Circular F-386 \ 

\ 

\ 

ERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (0. | 

| 

Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 

, N 

127 North Dearborn Street 345 Madison Avenue \ 

Chicago New York 

\ Chicago Boston Albany Cleveland : 

Detroit Philadelphia and over 30 other cities 
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Established 1904 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


Incorporated 
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from sources which, we believe, insure its accuracy. We offer these bonds when, as, and if issued, 





information contained in this advertisement, although not guaranteed, has been obtained received and accepted by us and subject to the approval of counsel. Delivery in the first instance 


will be made in the form of temporary certificates, pending engraving of the definitive bonds. 













































--- over the miles and years 


I 'HE history of Hyatt Quiet Roller Bearings. . . 
during the last 37 years ... records years of un- 
precedented savings in attention and replacement. 


Millions and millions of automobile miles re- 
flect Hyatt’s unparalleled operating stamina .. . 
uninterrupted performance ... unwavering satis- 
faction! 


As in the automobile, at various strategic points 
in industrial, railroad and farm equipment are 
Hyatt Roller Bearings . . . selected because of the 
silent, efficient manner in which they harmonize 
with the objectives of engineers. 


Selected, too, because of the faithfulness with 
which Hyatt quality preserves and protects the 


reputation of those products in which Hyatts are 
used. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Pittsburgh Chicago Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
——— [[}PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS {jj —— 2% 
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FORRES. for J¥ 
Looking 
Ahead 


with the 


Forbes Editors 


UICK response from the men 

who count in the industrial and 
business world was accorded the ar- 
ticle on the need for Industrial Co- 
ordination, an interview with Benja- 
min A. Javits by Charles W. Wood, 
in the July 1 issue. Some comments 
are printed in this number and more 
will appear in the succeeding issue. 

The response was general as well 
as immediate—an encouraging sign. 
Forses holds that only those who 
have geered our machinery of pro- 
duction to its tremendous capacity 
can be ~~nected to exercise adequate 
and jnieligent control. With co- 
ordination,, based on the principle of 
service, the machine will not wreck 
itself or overwhelm with over-pro- 
duction those who must consume its 
output. 

In this issue are comments from a 
foremost leader of the transportation 
world, from a banker, builder, chain 
stores executives, the spokesman for 
labor, a leader in the rubber industry. 
In our next issue we will present the 
views of economists, machine indus- 
try executives, oil spokesmen, public 
utility leaders, who are ready to ap- 
ply the principle of co-ordination, 
either through an Institute of Insti- 
tutes, a clearing house for industrial 
intelligence, or some other practical 
form of co-operation rather than a 
legal or paper remedy. This topic is 
closest to the minds of our industrial 
world. 

L. S. Horner, president of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, ex- 
pressed himself forcefully recently in 
ForBes on the subject of co-opera- 
tion within an industry. There still is 
a “dog eat dog’ policy. But the more 
intelligent manufacturers are learn- 
ing to “live and let live.” That in es- 
sence is what the New Idea in indus- 
try is about. 


ARMERS who are clamoring 
for the election of a President 
“in favor of farm equality,” are per- 
haps not aware they need equality in 
the methods of production rather 
than in any form of subsidy. A one- 
man, one-mule or one-horse farm can 
accomplish as little as a one-black- 
smith automobile shop could. 
It is to be expected that if the 
methods of one hundred years ago 
are good enough for the farmer then 
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“BUSINESS OUGHT TO BE GOOD 


—~Basic Conditions Are Sound— 


Moderate Expansion Is Under Way” 
—JAMES DALTON, Industrial 


Editor of Motor (April, 1928) 
USINESS IS good in Chicago. early months, reflecting the entry 
Witness the 13,147 increase in of new buyers in the market and 
automobile registrations for Cook the increased buyimg of two or more 
county for the first four-month cars per family—and reflecting the 
period of the year. greater use of a home newspaper 


‘ to gain sales. 
Witness, too, the 17% increase 


(28% for The Daily News) in auto- There is every reason to expect in 
mobile newspaper advertising for the remaining months of 1928 a 


hi ‘od. continuance of this expansion, 
ae through a continuance of this sales 


Sales have swept upward in these policy. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 





NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly | Woodward & Kelly 3 ee 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 48 Fine Arts Bldg. 303 Crocker ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 





MEMBERS OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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in this market 











Where investment yields are 





split three ways — market-wise 








buyers choose Fisks. The tires 








that pay bigger dividends on 





all three counts — riding com- 








fort, steering ease and mileage. 
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the results of one hundred years ago 
ought to be good enough for him. 

However the new generation of 
growers has men who are not those 
crying for political remedies. Even 
in Kansas, the starting point of many 
insurgencies, the new farmer is dem- 
onstrating how profitable rural en- 
terprises can be. They make well 
above the $2,500 a year that the head 
of Armour & Company recently re- 
marked was the average for the up- 
to-date American farmer. 

ForseEs will demonstrate, in an ar- 
ticle submitted by a man who has 
made a personal tour, that the op- 
portunity for profit on the farm de- 
pends upon the individual. In prac- 
tically every community there are 
farmers who have made money, un- 
der the most adverse circumstances. 
While this does not disprove the need 
for a marketing system that will 
benefit agriculture as a whole, it will 
develop ideas of practical value for 
those farmers who are seeking the 
way out by their own efforts rather 
than through panaceas. 


OR many years D. C. Vander- 

cook, Director of the Business 
Service Department of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, has been in 
touch with youths who are eager to 
learn. He has made a study of the 
means provided for them to learn, 
especially for the boys who have 
sought to perfect themselves in their 
trade. 

In the last decade so much con- 
structive vocational education has 
been carried out in the United States 
that only a small part of what has 
been done can be told in an article, 
but ForBEs in an early issue will give 
a summary. One of the most pro- 
gressive of all States in educational 
advance is Wisconsin. New York, 
both State and city, has a workable 
system in which employers, both large 
and small, can co-operate. 

But in the poorly-industrialized re- 
gion much remains to be done, par- 
ticularly among the large mass of 
specialized employments, where a lad 
cannot learn anything except some 
small routine. Here lies the crux of 
the problem of developing enough 
apprentice intelligence to carry on the 
swift, technical processes that make 
our civilization. 


E have an article in hand by 
Fred B. Barton about a “con- 
cern that three years ago split itself 
in half, and by concentrating on one 
department is growing to much more 
than its former size.” This is a story 
of a personality, as much as of an 
crganization, of a man whose sales- 
manship, courage and long application 
built up an organization, until it has 
become the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

This man has now become the 
chairman of the board to give the 
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When Your Directors say “CUT COSTS” 


the answer is 


(DhnravIeGascTires 
GUARANTEED 24-OOOMILES 


and built to double the mileage 


Here’s Transportation 
for your fleet of trucks, 
buses or commercial 
cars at the 


LOWEST COST 
PER MILE 












High priced? Of 
course, because quality 
is the only considera- 
tion, but the mileage 
secured brings the cost 
below that of any other 
tire you can buy. 


The mileage is 
GUARANTEED 


You can’t lose 





Get our price on the size you want and let us demonstrate the economy of using 


THE WORLD’S FINEST TIRES 


Wire or Write at Once to Sales Department 


Murray Rubber Co. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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One good way to judge the real worth 
of Wisconsin Motors is to check over 
the manufacturers who use them. 


You know several offhand. Not neces- 
sarily “big production” people — but 
they are leaders in quality, and any en- 
gine builder would be proud of them as 
customers. 


The performance which Wisconsin 
Motors gives them is the chief thing 
we have to sell. “More Power per Cubic 
Inch” is part of the story. The rest is 
best told by a test motor installed for 
trial in your own job. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Motors*are built in a full 

range of Sixes and Fours, from 20 to 

150 H.P., for trucks, busses, tractors 
and construction machinery. 
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young fellows a chance. As for re- 
tiring: “Some day, maybe—when 
they back a truck up to carry me 
off,” was his reply. 

This article is about the Will to 
Achieve as much as of the major 
decisions that have enabled an enter- 
prise to develop despite mergers, the 
pitfalls of patent litigation, and over- 
development until it has gained the 
support of insurance companies, un- 
derwriters and architects in an enter- 
prise that have meant a vast saving 
of human life and wealth incalculable. 


HAT is the human side of 

the problems arising from our 
whirlwind economic cycle? ForBEs 
aims to see this through the eyes of 
men who are directing huge business- 
es, when they can stop a moment to 
reflect, and to convey their thought 
“so that he who runs may read.” 

Utopia is still afar, but it is in- 
tensely interesting to foresee what 
lies immediately ahead and to inter- 
pret the meaning of life for those 
who are so strenuously of it. A num- 
ber of big men have caught the vision 
of what this activity is leading to. 
They have a new attitude toward life. 
Like the scientist, they must face 
new facts and the cycle of events is 
making the new ideas. 

The business man cannot afford to 
be steeped only in the past. Eco- 
nomic evolution is driving ahead, and 
he must get aboard if he means to 
keep up with it. Occasionally we can 
get a man who is the center of some 
dynamic organization to express him- 
self. When he is willing to talk for 
publication, we present the type of 
article that gives meaning as well as 
hope to the world we live in. A num- 
ber of such outstanding contributions 
will be made soon. 


$13,000,000 bond issue of a 
certain steel company was 


| offered through the National City 
| Company. When discrepancies were 
| found in the steel company’s financial 
| statement, the bankers, at consider- 








able expense, called in the bonds, re- 
funding purchasing price and inter- 
est, and absorbed all the costs of the 
abortive transaction. 

Canons of ethics have been adopted 
by many trade groups and these have 
been effective in lifting the general 
tone of business conduct. Edgar L. 
Heermance has prepared for us an 
outline of the rise in standards, con- 
trasting the self-imposed business 
ethics of to-day with those of the 
pioneer period and of industry at the 
turn of the 20th century and the 
trade practices sanctioned now. 

Two associations have taken means 
to police their own members and are 
co-operating with the Federal Trade 
Commission. They have nearly 
eradicated commercial bribery. This 
article will have a stimulating effect 
on those who hope to find a way to 
curb their unfair associates. 
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LL in all, the outlook in this 

country is reasonably good. It 

calls for no superlatives, either 
good or bad. Neither boom nor panic 
is within sight. 

Perhaps the most gratifying de- 
velopment has been the stepping- 
down of stock market quotations and 
speculation. Whether or not the ma- 
jority of stocks are still too high, 
at least the present level is saner 
and safer than that ruling before the 
sharp downward movement set in. 

The writer still feels that most 
stocks are likely to decline further 
during the next few months. The 
necessity for drastic readjustment 
downwards has been greatly modi- 
fied, not to say entirely removed. In 
the absence of another sudden, severe 
decline, irregularity will be logical, 
with speculation not sensationally ac- 
tive. 

After so prolonged and pronounced 
an advance, however, it would not 
be unnatural to see prices sag to 
lower levels between now and No- 
vember. In the final two months of 
the year a pronounced swing one 
way or the other, depending largely 
upon the interpretation placed upon 
the election result, may be witnessed. 

Meanwhile, the 






Reads Outlook: 


What to 
During 


tion statistics, railway car loadings, 
iron and steel production and prices, 
automobile sales, employment re- 
ports, commercial failures, retail 
trade, volume of exports and imports, 
dividend changes. 

The second half of the year has 
opened at least moderately satisfac- 
torily. The situation is by no means 
without weak spots. 

Unemployment is still uncomfort- 
ably widespread. The oil industry 
continues demoralized. The impor- 
tant textile industry is still in the 
doldrums. Steel prices have softened 
and operations have dwindled slight- 
ly. Complaints from retail trade are 
rather numerous. The railroads are 
carrying less freight than one year 
ago and two years ago. This year’s 
drop in rubber prices has embar- 
rassed, at least temporarily, numbers 
of rubber manufacturing companies. 
Business failures are unpleasantly 
frequent. Consumption of electric 
energy, after a long rising tendency, 
shows a slight recession. 

The automobile industry has stood 
up shiningly. It has closed a won- 
derfully active half-year—had Ford 
been able to attain anything ap- 
proaching his old-time production, 


W atch 


‘ 7 Next Few Months 


the total sales for the industry prob- 
ably would have broken all records. 
An increase in the Anaconda divi- 
dend rate indicates that the copper 
industry has been making real head- 
way. Before the end of the year 
our long-prostrated shipping industry 
is scheduled to exhibit gratifying 
signs of reviving life and vigor. 

The improvement in agricultural 
conditions, surveyed as a whole, has 
been most substantial compared with 
conditions existing not very long 
ago; there is reason to look for a 
larger volume of purchasing by our 
farming population. 

The rise in Wall Street lending 
rates during the mid-year dividend 
and interest settlements had no deep 
significance. The probability is that 
the outflow of gold, which has 
reached a total of $600,000,000, will 
either cease or greatly diminish once 
the French Bank has ended its im- 
portations. Now that the franc has 
been officially stabilized at 3.93 cents, 
fresh engagements of gold here or 
elsewhere should be unnecessary. 
Nothing suggests that American 
business will be handicapped by un- 
comfortably high money rates. 

Financial sentiment at the moment 
is not disturbed by 
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watch closely are: 


1—Sentiment pro- 
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BROKERS LOANS SHOW REACTION 
WEEKUY FEDERAY RESERVE FIGURES 
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~ political considera- 
tions. Neither Secre- 
tary Hoover nor 
AN Governor Smith is 





duced by the presi- 
dential campaign. 
2—The movements 


in interest rates and 4-25 


“viewed with alarm” 


\ by responsible busi- 
ness interests. The 
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3—Crop and other 


agricultural develop- 4-00 


campaign promises 
to be somewhat slow 
| in getting under 








ments, especially 
prices. 


4—The state of 
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way, but it would be 
assuming too much 
to take it for granted 
that at no stage will 





industry and busi- 
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our Business 
should he represented 
at Americas Pivotal Point 


a New Orleans, the Valley’s logical port, is the common meeting- 
~ REE ground between the commercial world and the Mississippi Valley. 
Manufacturers find this the ideal Southern distribution point. 
Each day, in this greatest of all Southern cities, the business man 
of North America deals with world marts; he handies bills of 
lading to Arabia, Africa, Paraguay, Java or Peru. 













K Send for our NEW 
i ORLEANS BOOK, 


fem ew ompage There is no phase of National, Southern or Foreign Commerce 


a ies ee ed Be with which THe Cana Bank has not the facility of experience. 
* — Progress since 1831 . THe Cana Bank, by virtue of ninety-seven years service, is 


the logical banking establishment to be associated with foreign 
trade through the port of New Orleans. 


Capital and Surplus Over $8,000,000.00 


Thee CANAL 


BANK AND TrustT Co. 
of New Orleans 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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N executive who has de- 
veloped a public utility 
company to compete suc- 
cessfully with a municipal 
electric lighting enterprise 
tells how to get results 


What Working 
“Te vt Together Can Do 


young man, 

that I think you are 

wasting your time trying to make 
yourself into a salesman.” 

The manager was shaking a finger 
at a youth sitting on a high stool in 
the offices of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, in Brockton, 
Massachusetts. This was back there 
in 1895. 

Eighteen 
five— 

Outside the office windows the 
world casually was moving along be- 
ing interested, at intervals in the 
discovery of the X-ray by Rontgen, 
the German physicist, the outbreak 
of the rebellion in Cuba, Marconi’s 
experiments with wireless telegraphy, 
the death of Louis Pasteur, the 
French _bacteriologist. : 

Inside the office windows Alton 
W. Leonard was struggling to get 
a toehold in business. Hired by the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, of Brockton, as a bookkeeper, 
he was using all the spare time he 
could manage to find in ringing door- 
bells and trying to sell his company’s 
services to the householders of the 
city. 


hundred and_ ninety 


E smiled, boyishly, at his em- 
ployer’s advice and countered: 

“So long as I keep my books in 
shape and up to date you won’t object 
if I keep on trying to sell?” 

“Not at all, Alton. Only, I don’t 
think you’re cut out to be a sales- 
man.” 

The youth thanked him. 

A few years afterwards Stone & 
Webster, controllers of the property, 
sent out a terse announcement to the 
effect that “Alton W. ‘.eonard has 
been promoted to the managership of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, of Brockton, Massachu- 
setts.” 


By Norman Beasley 


From there he moved on to the 
Houghton County Electric Company, 
and the Houghton County Street 
Railway Company, of Houghton, 
Michigan, remaining in the capacity 
of general manager from 1903 to 
1907, when he was _ transferred— 
again as manager—to the Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Following 
this he became vice-president and 
district manager of the properties 
under the management of Stone & 
Webster in the Central West. Com- 
pleting the assignment, he was again 
shifted, this time to the vice-presi- 
dency and general managership of the 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. This was in 1914 and he has 
been there ever since. 

There, in a paragraph, or two, you 
have a quick sketch of a young man 
who set out, more than thirty years 
ago, to make himself useful. 

* *K 

“Looking at me as I was, my old 
boss had a right to think I wasn’t 
cut out to be a salesman,” said Mr. 
Leonard, recalling those days. “I 
was shy, probably a trifle boyish, and 
my business training had been pretty 
well confined to keeping books. Be- 
sides, the idea of selling a public 
utilities company was rather novel. 
Nor, do I mean to infer that I am 
now a salesman. I have but one rule 
for managing a business or manag- 
ing myself—be truthful.’ 

“To understand some of the prob- 
lems of running the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company—that is 
the name of the company now—you 
must know that we are located in a 
country where coal and wood and 
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Alton W. 
Leonard 


gas are all cheaper 
than electricity. Then, 
too, you must remem- 
ber that we are in 
direct competition with municipal 
ownership in lighting plants. 

“How we have worked out our 
business can be illustrated by an ex- 
perience of a short while ago. 

“At one of the meetings of the 
City Council of Seattle there was 
much discussion of expenses in the 
matter of operating city properties. 
At the close of the session the body 
called for suggestions from interested 
concerns and the Puget Sound Com- 
pany put in a bid for the street light- 
ing franchise. 

“We offered to enter into a con- 
tract which would save the city $100,- 
000 yearly, on its municipal lighting. 

“Obviously our proposal caused 
an upheaval in civic politics—but we 
were turned down. However, some 
good did come of the suggestion be- 
cause Seattle, on its street lighting, 
has been able to cut its costs some’ 
$40,000 a year. It is still spending 
$60,000 every year that we would be 
glad to save it. But that is a matter 
for the city authorities to argue about 
and no concern—barring the fact that 
we are taxpayers—of the company.” 


we other words,” I suggested, 
“you are beating the city at its 
own game—municipal lighting ?” 

“T presume you could express it in 
those words.” 

“What is the reason?” 

“Lessoned costs and greater effi- 
ciency. You may think ‘lessened 
costs mean greater efficiency.’ There 
are times when that is true but not 
always.” 

Mr. Leonard smiled, reached into 
his pocket and brought out a square, 
flat case. Without opening it he put 
the case in the desk in front of him, 
reached into an inside coat pocket 
and brought forth some typewritten 
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sheets of paper. 

“IT have just come up from the 
N. E. L. A. convention in Atlantic 
City,” he remarked. “They made 
the company a present and I want to 
show it to you. Here, too, is some- 
thing for you to read— 

‘It gives me great pleasure to 
ask Mr. A. W. Leonard, President 
of the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
to come to the platform and re- 
ceive the Charles A. Coffin Medal 
for 1927. 

‘Mr. Leonard, it is with the 
heartiest congratulations that on 
behalf of the Charles A. Coffin 
Prize Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association I pre- 
sent to you the Charles A. Coffin 
Medal for hav- 
ing made dur- 


isfaction which this recognition is 
going to bring to my associates.” 
. © '¢ 


The Puget Sound Company sup- 
plies service to more than 500 com- 
munities in the Western part of the 
State of Washington. It has built 
its business on the principle that cities 
and towns in its territory could at- 
tain their greatest growth and pros- 
perity only by the building up of the 
communities back of them. 

“Years ago, when I was a boy, I 
had to milk cows every morning,” 
recalled Mr. Leonard. ‘And when I 
say ‘milk cows every morning’ I 
mean I had to milk twelve of them 
before breakfast. After breakfast 
it was the morning chore to deliver 
the milk to the customers and then 
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have followed with a systematic cam- 
paign of assistance to enable these 
customers to secure the maximum 
benefit from the use of our service 
so that now these lines, reaching into 
the furthest points of the territory, 
have become a source of splendid 
mutual benefit. 

“It has been our aim, also, to lessen 
the drudgery of the housewife in the 
country by bringing her some of the 
comforts and conveniences of the 
home. We believe this policy is ap- 
preciated. In the last analysis elec- 
tric light and power companies must 
be operated for one paramount pur- 
pose—to generate electric energy in 
sufficient quantities to build up the 
communities which they serve and to 
distribute and sell that electric energy 
at the lowest pos- 








ing the year 
1927 a dis- 
tinguished 
contribution 
to electric 
light and 
power for 
the conven- 
ience of the 
public and 
the benefit 
of the indus- 
try. It was 
the unani- 
mous opinion 
of our Com- 
mittee that 
your com- 
pany most 
richly de- 
serves this 
honor. I also 
present to you 
the certificate 
of award and a 
check for $1,- 
000 for use of 
your Employees 
Benefit Asso- 
ciation.’ 

As I finished 








The Charles A. Coffin Medal 


The Winners 


1922—Southern California Edison Company 
1923—Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
1924—-Consumers Power Company Jackson, Michigan 
1925—Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, Illinois 
1926—Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
1927—Puget Sound Power and Light Company of Seattle 


Courtesy of Electrical World 


sible rates, con- 

sistent with earn- 
ing a fair 
return upon 
the money in- 
vested. 

“To accom- 
plish this it 
must so con- 
duct its busi- 
ness as to build 
up with the 
organization 
men and wom- 
en whose whole 
heart, thought 
and endeavor is 
to perform this 
service. It must 
also, by the 
conduct of its 

business, inspire 
within the public 
mind a confidence 
in both the fi- 
nancial and moral 
integrity of the 
company and its 
ability to furnish 
an adequate serv- 
ice. 
“We have more 

















reading Mr. Leon- 

, ard opened the case. 
perhaps four inches 
rested on a velvet cushion. Pleased 
with it? Of course he was. Why 
shouldn’t he be? It is the highest 
possible honor for the industry to 
confer upon one of its member com- 
panies. Nor was there anything 
personal in his pride. As he said in 
accepting : 

“I am pleased not only in behalf 
iof the executive managers of our 
company and in the name of its 
‘executive officers but also for the 
thousands of loyal men and women 
of the Puget Sound Power & Light 
organization who, through their un- 
selfish and untiring efforts, have 
made the granting of this award to 
their company possible. I wish I 
could, in some measure, bring the 
cealization to you of the joy and sat- 


A gold medal 
in diameter 


go to school. 

“As I have come along in industry 
I have often thought of those days 
on the farm. How the wives of 
farmers have had to live lives of 
drudgery in comparison with what 
the wives of townspeople, similarly 
situated, had to live. No conven- 
iences such as running water, elec- 
tric lights, electric washing machines 
and all the other handy appliances 
that are around the average urban 
dwelling. In Washington we are 
endeavoring to change that. The 
result has been mutually satisfactory. 

“Of our 42,000 rural customers 
approximately 25,000 are farmers. 
This number constitutes 63 per cent. 
of all farms and ranches located in 
the 29,000 square miles served by the 
company. We have not been content 
merely with building these lines but 


than 15,000 stock- 
holders and stock ownership for em- 
ployees and selling on the instalment 
plan is old stuff with us. I mean we 
have been doing that for quite a few 
years. The number of stockholders 
added last year was around 7,000.” 

“A little while ago you mentioned 
that your interest in the farmer was 
started because of your own experi- 
ences as a boy,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but I have learned more 
about his problem,” quickly returned 
Mr. Leonard. “Agriculture to be 
prosperous must organize and sys- 
tematize itself so it can employ ma- 
chinery and power to do more of the 
farm work and lower the cost of 
production. 

“Buying machines and furnishing 
power is not sufficient. It is neces- 
sary, in the beginning, to educate the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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UKE C. LEONARD, a Detroit 

young man who has made more 
than a million dollars selling real 
estate, ascribes his success to the 
taking of a cold 
bath on a Win- 
ter’s morning. 

“T had returned 
to my home town 
of Grand Rapids 
for the _ second 
time—after tak- 
¢ ing two financial 

—_ thumpings in De- 
troit,” he recalls. “I had, depending 
upon me, a wife and two children. 
I had a job paying me $50 a week. 
One morning I said ‘goodby’ to my 
wife and told her I was going back 
and tackle Detroit. 

“That night I returned home. I 
had purchased my ticket but didn’t 
have the courage to get on the train. 

“T laid awake for hours thinking 
about myself and finally came to the 
conclusion that I had lost most of 
my spine. With this thought in mind 
I started to figure how I could get it 
back. I conjectured on what was the 
toughest thing I could force myself 
to do. After turning that question 
around for another hour I decided 
that a cold shower, the first thing in 
the morning, was an ordeal I most 
disliked. Then I went to cicep. 

“In the morning when I awakened 
it was snowing and blowing and zero 
weather was with us. I buried my- 
self in the blankets, called myself 
several kinds of a darned fool for 
even thinking about taking a cold 
shower and finally made up my mind 
I had to do it. I took it. I have 
taken one ever: morning since. I 
don’t like them .i.uch better even to- 
day. But, the, have stiffened my 
spine. I know I can force myself to 
get under the water and if I can do 
that I know I can compel myself to 
tackle a business proposition, no 
matter how tough it appears. 

“There’s the whole answer.” 





ENRY T. EWALD, president 

of Campbell-Ewald, an adver- 
tising agency having offices in De- 
troit, New York, Chicago and Lon- 
don, and a few other cities, tells this 
story of quick-wittedness on the 
part of one of his representatives: 

“We had been trying to sell our 
services to the president of a particu- 
lar corporation and although a num- 
ber of very good salesmen had 
worked on the account none had been 
successful. 

“In the process of elimination the 
account was turned over to another 
man. An appointment was made for 
him with the obstinate prospect. Six 
hours afterwards the contract was 
signed. 

“ “How did you do it?’ I inquired. 

““Easy enough,’ answered the 
salesman. ‘I called on the gentleman 
and the first thing he did was to pull 
out his watch, lay it on the desk in 
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front of him, and challenge me thus: 

“T’ll give you fifteen minutes and 
I’ll bet you $10 you can’t tell me a 
thing about your agency I don’t 
know.’ 

“*T met that by pulling a contract 
from my pocket and showing him 
where to sign his name. 

“*What’s the idea?’ he snapped. 

“Tf you know as much about this 
agency as I do then there’s nothing 
for you to do but sign the order.’ 

“*He busted out laughing, put his 
watch back in his pocket and started 
to talk business. You know the 
rest.’” 


AMES A. FARRELL, head of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has just returned from a trip 
abroad. 


Here is an anecdote he 
tells: 

An Irishman 
was seated in a 
train beside a 
pompous individ- 
ual who was ac- 
companied by a 
dog. 

“Foine dog ye 
have,” asked the 
Irishman. ‘“‘Phwat kind is it?” “A 
cross between an Irishman and an 
ape,” the man replied. “Shure, an’ 
it’s related to both of us!” the Irish- 
man rejoined. 





WIGHT WHITNEY MOR- 
ROW, Ambassador to Mexico, 
did marvelously as a peacemaker be- 
tween the Republic of Mexico and 
the Vatican. He is a genius in diplo- 
macy as well as in finance. Like 
many another genius he has remark- 
able powers of concentration. When 
once his mind attacks a problem he 
is oblivious to all surroundings. He 
goes right to the center and thinks his 
way out. 
Now, of course, such a person must 
at fimes be absent-minded, whether he 
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be a professor or a member of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. And so it 
happened that one day Mr. Morrow 
was working hard on a problem in 
connection with the Federal Reserve 
system. He was utterly absorbed. 
Suddenly he decided to go around to 
the bank. He put on his coat and 
hat and went down to the street floor. 
Instead of going out the door to a 
taxi, deep in thought, he stepped into 
the next elevator and said, “Drive 
me around to the Federal Reserve 
Bank at once.” 


OLONEL CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH had to go to. 
Washington to attend a social affair 
some time after he had received the 
Woodrow Wilson 
Peace Prize. He 
would need to 
wear his dress 
suit, so his hostess 
on Long Island, 
remembering 
Lindbergh’s indif- 
ference to clothes, 
went to his room. 
She found that his dress suit was in 
a badly crumpled state. 


“Why, this suit will have to be 
pressed at once,” she said as she 
called a servant. “There isn’t much 
time. He’s flying this afternoon.” 


Then a thought occurred to her. 

Perhaps there might be something 
of value in the dress suit. She 
really ought to go through the 
pockets. 


The hostess searched the coat. 
In three pockets she found nothing. 
In a side pocket was a slip of paper. 
She looked at it. The slip of paper 
was a $25,000 check. It had been 
given to Colonel Lindbergh by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation. He 
had, apparently, forgotten it. 





ARR V. VAN ANDA, richest 

newspaper managing editor in 
the world through his stock holdings 
in The New York Times, appears so 
seldom in the editorial offices that 
many members of the staff never 
know their chief. 


But his heart is with the paper 
even when he is at his country home 
in the Catskills, so much so that he 
served as chauffeur for a Times re- 
porter who was rushed up to the 
mountains during a big hotel fire 
there. 


As the automobile sped toward the 
fire, Mr. Van Anda related incidents. 
of the fire to the reporter, who wel~ 
comed the bits of information fron 
the driver of the ear, a complete 
stranger to him. The narrative was: 
such a complete report of the early 
stages of the fire that the reporter 
exclaimed : 


“Why, you have all the facts. 


You should have been a newspaper 
man.” 


The Banana cul- 
ture has beaten 
the trackless 
jungle into areas 
of cultivated 
plantations 


THEN Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh an- 
nounced his intention 


of flying into the countries of 
Central America and the Carib- 
bean a few months ago, many 
otherwise well-informed _ resi- 
dents of the United States re- 
garded the trip as far more haz- 
ardous than his flight over the 
Atlantic. Having taken their 
recent history from the front 
page headlines, they had visions 
of sparsely settled jungle coun- 
tries inhabited chiefly by revo- 
lutionists. Therefore, it was not 
surprising that some of them 
should have looked on the pro- 
ject as more visionary than far- 
seeing, and without questioning 
the Colonel’s intentions, wonder’ 
what good could come of it. 


‘INCE then a great light has 

been shed in this country on 
the economic, social and political 
status of its neighbors to the 
South. It is true that the turbu- 
lent one-eighth of Nicaragua is 
still getting more attention in the 
newspapers than the peaceful 
and prosperous seven-eighths, 
but in spite of this business men 
are beginning to put two and 
two together. They are finding 
it hard to reconcile accounts of 
Lindy’s receptions — illustrated 
by photos of busy towns and 
cities and prosperous looking 
citizens—with the stories current 
for many years about the perils of 
trade in the Tropics. The result in 
many instances is a well-defined sus- 
picion that some of them have been 
overlooking a great opportunity for 
a permanent expansion of their 
markets. 

The fact is that with the exception 
of a handful of pioneers, American 
business men have been thinking of 
the Caribbean area in terms of 1900. 


© Ewing Galloway 
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Trade Routes Through the Caribbean 


Up to that time a great deal of the 
area of its countries was in jungle. 
The cities were little more than col- 
lections of farm communities, and 
the agricultural development was 
confined to the interior plateaus, and 
even there it lacked diversification. 
Coffee was the foremost crop. The 
low lying lands along the river banks 
were shunned as breeders of pestil- 
ence. Life was an uncertain quan- 
tity, politically and pathologically. It 


he 


New Prosperity 
Tradition 
of Exploitation — 
Last Quarter Cen- 
tury Sees Exchange 
of Goods and Good- 
will of Republics 


Follows 


was lived without comfort. The 
only known highways were 
tracks through the forests, im- 
passible in the rainy season. 

If there was no other evidence 
available than the pictorial and 
textual record of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s flight, it would be ob- 
vious that a vast change had 
taken place. Veterans in the 
Caribbean trade say the area’ 
has made more material progress 
in a quarter of a century than 
has been recorded anywhere else 
in a like period in the history of 
civilization. Heretofore, the in- 
dustrial and economic expansion 
of the United States has been 
regarded as the outstanding 
example of rapidity. The Carib- 
bean countries are going forward 
with even greater speed, chiefly 
because it is the first primitive 
region to have had the benefit of 
American economic experience. 


HEN the story is ap- 
proached from that point 
of view it reveals the vista of a 
new romance of the Spanish 
Main. In terms of mere money, 
this already amounts to more in 
a single year than the most far- 
fetched accounts of the treasure 
taken from the Incas and the 
Aztecs over a period of many 
years by the Spanish conquerors. 
It happens to be the type of 
modern business development, 
however, that may not be measured 
adequately in terms of any tangible 
medium of exchange. In _ those 
terms a vast advance has been made, 
because both sides profit to-day, but 
even that does not tell the whole 
story. 

Some attempt has been made to 
evaluate this new romance under the 
general heading of goodwill. The 
weakness of that definition is that it 
has been used chiefly in its political 








Spanish Main 
Becomes a Market 


sense. This ignores the fact that the 
countries of the Caribbean are now 
in the beginning of an economic evo- 
lution similar to that which has taken 
place in the United States—an evo- 
lution which may be most easily 
described as a direct reversal of the 
process followed by the Conquista- 
dores. In place of the concentration 
of treasure in the hands of and for 
the benefit of a few, the benefits of 
civilization are being distributed 
among the many. 

Some inkling of this has been re- 
vealed in fragmentary stories of suc- 
cess in that market by a few great 
American corporations. Nearly all 
of these accounts, however, have 
been colored or limited to some ex- 
tent by the buccaneer tradition which 
has influenced the vision of foreign 
trade since the earliest days of com- 
merce. Under the influence of this 
tradition any business abroad has 
been visualized, in effect, as a form 
of piracy, even when it has been 
conducted without violence. It has 
been operated under a policy of 
every man for himself. In buying 
or selling the trick was to take as 
much as possible and to give as little 
as possible in return. In selling, 
foreign trade was an outlet for over- 
production, and in buying it was a 
source of raw material supply. But 
in the old reasoning no one ever 
thought of either as permanent. The 
foreign market was commonly de- 
scribed as an area of exploitation. 


N order to make clear the part 

played by American big business 
in changing this concept it is neces- 
sary to get a little historical back- 
ground. During the years before 
the war, when the problem of over- 
production had not become acute in 
the United States, European nations 
were the first to recognize the fal- 
lacy of the old reasoning. That, in 
the opinion of most observers, was 


the real reason why it was difficult or 
impossible for Americans to compete 
with them for so many years. The 
European was after a permanent 
market, and in order to maintain it 
went as far in assuring service and 
continuity of supply as he was will- 
ing or able to get at home. The 
American in most instances was seek- 
ing only a temporary outlet. In ad- 
dition, he was busy at home with the 
evolution of a wholly new concept of 
business, based on the discovery that 
all commercial enterprise is inter-re- 
lated and interdependent, and leading 
to the conclusion that every exchange 
of goods or service should be mutu- 
ally profitable. 


LMOST half a century was 

required to establish this prin- 
ciple as the ideal of business in the 
United States, but once it had been 
accepted by the majority of business 
men its results began to astound the 
world. Not only that, but imme- 
diately after the war it became evi- 
dent that the tables had been re- 
versed against the European in the 
competition for foreign markets. 
Americans recognized the contradic- 
tion of having one policy at home 
and another abroad. 


The European had expert salesmen 
trained in foreign languages and in 
methods of doing business, plus a 
credit structure that was still su- 
perior to that of the United States 
in foreign countries, but he soon 
found himself outdistanced by Amer- 
ican competition because he was 
still clinging to the ancient principle 
of caveat emptor. He still believed 
that low wages mean low costs. He 
went as far abroad as he could go at 
home in fair business practices, but 
he regarded the stake in business as 
limited and felt that one man’s profit 
meant another man’s loss. 

In all the markets of 
the world sought by man- 
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United Fruit ships, the 
conduit which connects 
the Americas 
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By William 
A: McGarry 


ufacturing nations this reversal has 
been a subject of comment and dis- 
cussion during the past few years. 
The extent of it as a whole is illus- 
trated by a bulletin issued a few 
weeks ago by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce pointing out 
that shipments of manufactured 
goods from this country to foreign 
markets during 1927 reached a total 
of more than two billion dollars, a 
figure two a half times as large as 
that of 1914 and six times that of 
our exports at the beginning of the 
century. In the same bulletin it is 
pointed out that for twenty-five years 
our exports of fabricated goods has 
kept steady pace with the growing 
output, the ratio being fairly constant 
around 8 per cent. And this, it is 
noted, has been achieved in spite of 
the fact that “the full force of our 
competitors’ efforts has for some 
years been concentrated in a tre- 
mendous and sustained drive against 
American manufactures.” 


SS alone, these fig- 
ures have no special significance 
with reference to any one market. — 
It is when they are examined in rela- 
tion to the collapse of the American 
market in Europe since the World 
War that their value becomes appar- 
ent. Since it is a matter of common 
knowledge and complaint that Euro- 
pean buying power in this country is 
now actually below the pre-war 
figure, the question naturally arises— 
who is buying American guods with 
the traditional “best customer” vir- 
tually eliminated? It is answered 
by records compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce showing that in 
1927 the total value of Latin Amer- 
ican purchases in the United States 
was $845,700,000. 

The extent to which the Spanish 
Main—using that term to 
describe the Carribean 
area—has become a major 
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part of the American market is em- 
phasized by further analysis of these 
figures. According to Department of 
Commerce records, this area com- 
monly thought of as a group of 
small and unimportant countries ad- 
dicted to revolutions made total pur- 
chases of American goods in 1927 
amounting to $384,900,000—an ex- 
cess of $33,000,000 over the total 
purchases of all South American 
countries outside the Caribbean area. 
The point of interest in these figures 
is that they are being shared among 
a relatively small number of Amer- 
ican exporters, pioneers in carrying 
abroad the principle of mutual profit 
in business. 

It is when one looks 
over the names and rec- 
ords of some of these 
great corporations that the 
possibilities of the Carib- 
bean begin to assume 
large proportions. In 
most of the accounts of 
tropical success heretofore 
little mention has _ been 
made of the fact that the 
companies making head- 
way in the Tropics are the 
ones that stand for the 
most advanced economic 
thought and practice at 
home. One list which 
does not pretend to be 
complete but is neverthe- 
less a fair cross-section 
of American exporters to 
the Spanish Main includes 
such names as the United 
States Steel Corporation, 
the Singer Manufacturing 
Company, Ingersoll Rand 
Company, Corn Products 
Refining Company, Wash- 
burn Crosby Company, 
General Motors Export 
Company, Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foun- 
dry Company, and Victor 
Talking Machine Com- 


pany. 


HREE of the great American 
T packing houses—Libby-McNeill, 
Swift and Armour—are doing a 
brisk business in meat products and 
canned goods. The Barrett Com- 
pany is selling tons of fertilizer. 
Certainteed Products Company is 
shipping large quantities of roofing 
material into the lands often thought 
of as limited to thatched huts. And 
in the buying end the list is equally 
impressive—the packers as_ pur- 
chasers of Columbian beef, the great 
American smelting plants as buyers 
of copper and other metals, and the 
hundred million dollar United Fruit 
Company as grower and purchaser 
of bananas, cocoa and other tropical 
agricultural products. 

It is in the application of American 
economic principles to the purchases 
made in the Tropics, as a matter of 



















fact, that one finds the foundation 
for the new prosperity of the Carib- 
bean. Any one of the groups named 
could furnish illustrations of this, 
but the record of United Fruit Com- 
pany is outstanding because it has 
been a pioneer, and for other reasons. 
Its purchases, and the development 
work necessary to them, have prob- 
ably had more to do with the growth 
of the area than any other single 
factor. In wages alone, for example, 
during 1927, this company paid out 
$23,972,639, of which more than 75 
per cent. went to the nationals of the 
Caribbean countries in which it oper- 
ates. This, however, is only a partial 
picture of its growing current con- 


lence ridden, 


tribution to the purchasing power of 
these countries. Although it main- 
tains thousands of acres of its own 
lands in seven of the Caribbean 
countries, approximately half of its 
fruit is purchased from planters who 
employ and pay their own laborers, 
so that wage payments directly at- 
tributable to the operation of United 
Fruit are about double the figure 
given. 

In addition to this the company has 


spent $13,091,424 in the last twenty- 


seven years on hospitals and sanita- 
tion in the countries of Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Jamaica, 


Panama, including the Canal Zone, 


Honduras and Cuba. It has installed 
and maintains for the well-being of 
its employees and their dependents, 
bakeries, ice plants, electric light 
plants, water works and sewage sys- 


OW our oneigh- 

bors in Guatemala 
harvest their cash crop. 
The cutter with his 
sickle-shaped knife cuts 
through the stalk. The 
bunch is caught on the 
back of his .assistant 
and is carried to the 
tram on the company’s 
plantation. In thriving 
banana regions land is 
valued at $400 an acre. 
that was once pesti- 


© Ewing Galloway 
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tems. It also has provided churches, 
schools, baseball grounds, tennis 
courts, golf courses and swimming 
pools, and has contributed toward 
the national schools maintained in the 
vicinity of its plantations. The com- 
pany has also aided students attend- 
ing colleges and schools in the 
United States, by extending reduced 
transportation to them, and it has 
aided in the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools where national and 
United States students will study 
tropical farming together. 


O many specific instances could 

be furnished of the influence this 
corporation’s activities have had on 
the growth of prosperity 
in the Tropics that. the 
chief problem in present- 
ing them becomes one of 
choice. In all the guide 
books of Central Amer- 
ican travel, however, it 
may be noted that particu- 
lar reference is paid to 
the historic interest of 
Santa Marta, Colombia, 
one of the earliest cities 
of the Western Hemis- 
phere. It was founded in 
1525, and was the site of 
the first Bishopric in the 
western world. In 1899, 
however, it was at an eco- 
nomic standstill. The pop-~ 
ulation had dwindled to 
the point where anyone 
could get a home rent free 
for taking care of the 
property. The country 
had just come through a 
revolution, and it was 
having such a desperate 
struggle in reestablishing 
itself that its most historic 
city seemed to be doomed 
to extinction. Bricks and 
building stones were being 
taken away to Barranquil- 
la across the lagoon for a 
new construction there. 

At this juncture the 
United Fruit Company. 
was invited to participate in the 
banana industry in Colombia. As 
soon as it was learned that the com-. 
pany looked with favor upon the idea, 
of establishing in Colombia, the. 
planters united in a demand that 
long-term contracts be signed to, 
insure a constant outlet for their. 
product and to assure the Magdalena, 
government that the United Fruit- 
Company contemplated a permanent. 
work in that State. The company. 
acquiesced in this demand, recogniz-. 
ing its justice, and signed long-term, 
contracts in consonance with the re- 
quest of the government and of the. 
planters. 

The first office opened in one of 
the largest buildings in Colombia, 
The monthly rental at that time was 
the equivalent of $20 United States, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Religious Education Foundation Formed to 
Co-ordinate Ethical Training of Youth— 
Business Men to Manage School Funds 


Must 


ness men could receive the 

training that comes from a real 
religious education and the proper 
care from wise parents, there would 
be less need for codes of ethics for 
trade associations, fewer Senate in- 
vestigations and more peace and quiet 
for the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Better Business Bureau,” 
says O. H. Cheney, vice-president 
of the’ American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company. 

“The enemy of twentieth century 
Christianity is not twentieth century 
science but twentieth century ma- 
terialism,” is the view of United 
States Attorney Charles H. Tuttle of 
New York. “The noises of a world- 
wide commerce are apt to drown the 
still, small voice of the spirit. The 
prophets of paganism and the mis- 
sionaries of Mammon are building a 
church militant of their own. The 
gospel they preach is the sophistica- 
tion of paganism. Their beatitudes 
exclude simplicity, reverence, self- 
discipline, humility and a sense of re- 
sponsibility to law and to God—in 
short, those homely virtues which 
have been the strength of American 
life.” 


“7 F the next generation of busi- 


HESE are the opinions of two 

laymen who have observed the 
panorama of modern business life 
from different positions. Mr. Cheney, 
as a banker of long experience, has 
not only served as economic “father- 
confessor” to thousands of business 
men but also as an observer of the 
great trends of American business 
life and methods. Under Governor 
Hughes, he was State Superintendent 
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Religious 
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© International Council of Religious Education 


Paganism in Business 


By Charlotte Spenkoch 


of Banks, and he has helped draft 
some of the laws of which now gov- 
ern banking in New York State, as 
well as in others'whieh have adopted 
them. Mr. Tuttle, with his long legal 
training and practice, has had much 
to do with business when it has gone 
wrong and has needed punishment. 
He has also given much thought to 
the prevention of business evils. Both 
recognize the need for more wide- 
spread religious education, that re- 
ligion and business must go hand in 
hand if commercial America is to be 
blessed with prosperity which is sound 
because it is honorable. 

Not that these practical men feel 
that all that is needed is a revival of 
old Bible texts and Sunday school 
lessons. They believe that in the 
business men of tomorrow should be 
instilled a new type of religious edu- 
cation, based on modern methods, 
adapted to the needs of modern child- 
hood and youth and woven into their 
everyday life. The Bible should be 
only one source of the educational 
material used. Literature and art 
and music should also be drawn upon 
to train the child to meet practical and 
ethical problems in a practical way. 

But can such a program be carried 
out ? 

“Millions of children are already 
receiving such religious education 
through the co-operating bodies of 
the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; millions of adults 
are learning of the application of re- 
ligious principles to our social and 
economic problems through the work 


End 


of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America,” Mr. Cheney 
asserts. 

On the basis of the nation-wide 
work already so successful, it is now 
proposed to carry the program a 
great step further. Until recently re- 
ligious education has been considered 
the special sphere of churchmen, to 
be administered under their guidance. 
Business life and church life were 
distinct and separate. But slowly 
dawned the realization that modern 
business administration had become 
vitally necessary to co-ordinate the 
program of modern religious educa- 
tion and to assure it of the essential 
finances. The creation of a perma- 
nent, interdenominational agency for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the 
financial resources devoted to re- 
ligious education, directed by a body 
of able and well-known business men, 
has finally been developed from plan 
to reality by a group of laymen headed 
by Mr. Cheney and Mr. Tuttle. 


‘ITH such prominent men as 

Newton D. Baker, Russell Col- 
gate, James L. Kraft, Harry A. 
Wheeler, Robert Garrett, Simeon B. 
Chapin and James C. Penney, as well 
as Mr. Cheney and Mr. Tuttle, on its 
board of directors, the Religious Edu- 
cation Foundation has undertaken to 
fill this need for modern business ad- 
ministration. The Foundation, in- 
corporated by Governor Smith’s sig- 
nature to a special act of Legislature 
on March 4, will represent nearly 22,- 
000,000 church members of thirty- 
nine leading Protestant denomina- 
tions. 


“By working out methods of re- 
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ligious education which will be 
adapted to the growing child and to 
the youth going out into business,” 
Mr. Cheney observes, “religion and 
ethical principles will ‘stay with’ them 
through their business careers. Right 
conduct can be inspired and made al- 
most automatic by proper training 
methods in the home, school and 
church. Only research in religious 
education can develop a sound basis 
for this and one of the major pur- 
poses of the Religious Education 
Foundation is to provide the means 
for carrying on such_ research 
through existing agencies. The child 
who develops the proper habits with 
respect to his playmates will resist 
temptation in youth and end abuses 
in business.” 

Analyzing modern business meth- 
ods and the demands they make on 
the individual, Mr. Cheney says 
further : 

“The present state of business 
ethics is due to the extreme pressure 
of competition and to the inadequacy 
of home training 
and __ religious 
education. There 
is more guidance 
to right business 
conduct in the 
principles set 
forth in the 
Bible than in all 
the trade-prac- 
tice submittals 
the Federal 
Trade Commis- 
sion can record 
in the next hun- 
dred years. If business men could 
refer their actions to a code of 
practice within themselves instead 
of to a hopelessly tangled law 
and an even more hopelessly muddled 
interpretation of it, some of the mil- 
lions now wasted in litigation, fraud, 
commercial bribery and cut-throat 
competition would be saved. 

“Not only is there unutterable con- 
fusion as to right business conduct 
but there is equal confusion in the ap- 
plication of ‘ethical’ ideas to the 
other fellow’s activities. The indig- 
nant cries of the village general 
storekeeper that the mail-order 
houses are ‘unethical’; the yell of the 
corner-grocer that chain-stores are 
‘unethical’ ; the wail of the small-town 
hardware dealer or department store 
that house-to-house canvassing is ‘un- 
ethical’—these are only a few noises 
in the business babel which leave one 
in a daze as to what ethics can be. 

“What is unethical? Out of this 
confusion there seems to have de- 
veloped one simple fundamental 


O. H. CHENEY 
President of the 
Religious Educa- 
tion 


Foundation 





principle of conduct in business— 
right is what you do and wrong is 
what the other fellow does.” 

But Mr. Cheney is far from pessi- 
mistic about current business ethics, 
for he continues : 

“T do not mean to say that business 





morals in this country are getting 
worse or that they are lower than in 
any other country. That is not true, 
in spite of the daily exhibition in the 
press of the inter-corruption of our 
civic and economic selves—the cor- 
ruption of politics by business and of 
business by politics. Business morals 
in this country are at a higher level 
than they ever have been and there 
are powerful forces at work to pre- 
vent and punish wrong-doing. The 
mere fact that bad trade-practices are 
recognized and attempts made to 








© Charles Swain 
University of Michigan 


VER the portals of James 

B. Angell Hall at Ann 
Arbor are inscribed these words: 
“Religion, morality and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 

These words were in the Or- 
dinance of 1787, adopted by the 
Continental Congress, and are in 
the Constitution of the State of 
Michigan. 


wipe them out proves that there is a 
growing business conscience in this 
country. More power to it.” 
Speaking of the army of youth 
of to-day which will take posses- 
sion tomorrow, Mr. Tuttle de- 
clared, “This army is coming with 
banners flying. In their ranks are 
the new captains of the future, the 
new leaders of thought, the new 
helmsmen of government, the build- 
ers of tomorrow. As we watch their 
coming, we know how truly civiliza- 
tion advances on the feet of children, 
and how deep is our own responsi- 
bility to fit them to cherish and 
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further the best mail which we our- 
selves have been able to accomplish. 

“Our country is anxious to-day 
over the extent of juvenile delin- 
quency. The average age of those 
brought before our criminal bar is 
said to be becoming more youthful. 
Although youth is the best endow- 
ment fund which the Church has, the 
Church, or at least a large portion of 
it, seems to treat the religious edu- 
cation of youth with a certain con- 
descension. Its major program is an 
adult program.” 

What hope is there in religious edu- 
cation for American democracy? 
Should religious instruction be in- 
troduced into schools? Will intel- 
lectual growth alone sustain our gov- 
ernment? Such problems United 
States Attorney Tuttle attacks in 
these words: 

“The public school is America’s 
unique achievement and America’s 
proper pride. It is the bulwark of - 
the nation and democracy’s necessary 
guarantee of equal mental opportun- 
ity for all. The 
Church should 
be the first to 
support the 
American peo- 
ple in their in- 
sistence that in 
the public 
school there be 
no sectarian- 
ism, either of 
religion or irre- 
ligion. To in- 
troduce formal 
religious _in- 
struction into the public schools 
would be a long step toward the de- 
struction of the freedom of the 
Church, for it would put religion 
under the control of the State. 

“But it is equally essential to the 
continued existence and development 
of democracy, that every individual 
in the State should have not merely 
secular but moral and religious train- 
ing. A nation’s destiny is not in its 
learning or in its scientific attain- 
ments. It is in its character. Our 
nation cannot survive materially un- 
less it is preserved spiritually. Mere 
intellectual growth will never sustain 
our form of government unless it is 
accompanied by a moral growth; and 
there is no source of moral power 
comparable to that spiritual interpre- 
tation of life which is religion in its 
essence—religion pure and _ unde- 
filed.” 

What are the problems facing a 
program of spiritual training—the 
spread of religious education? Mr. 
Tuttle replies: 

“The first is that the Church as a 
whole—at least the Protestant Church 
—does not take its domestic educa- 
tional work seriously or view it com- 
prehensively. It leaves it largely to 
the vicissitudes of the individual 
parish. (Continued on page 44) 


Cc. H. TUTTLE 
United States At- 
torney and Trustee 
of the Foundation 
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At Clewiston, where four years 
ago there was nothing but an 
Everglades swamp, there is now a 
flourishing community. The Inn, 
built almost entirely out of bagasse 


The Florida 


that Sugar Built 


discovered that he could grow 

sugar as well as anybody. His 
sugar bill was a pretty big item. 
Never in all history did anyone ever 
have so many sweet-toothed nephews 
and nieces. 

Then what happened? 

The answer is nothing. 
thing went along as before. 

America is like that. Our eco- 
nomic progress is like that. When 
we do move, to be sure, we move 
quickly : but there is often a long and 
strange interim between our scientific 
discoveries and the day we begin to 
cash in on them. 

It was the famous Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley in the Bureau of Chemistry 
who made the discovery. Not with 
the idea of going into business, but 
just to ascertain by experiment 
whether sugar could be grown in the 
Everglades of Florida, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture set up an ex- 
perimental station under Dr. Wiley’s 
direction in the region south of Lake 
Okeechobee. 

The results were astonishing. 


|: was in 1891 that Uncle Sam 


Every- 


T had been supposed by the public 
that the Everglades were an un- 

inhabited and uninhabitable swamp, 
but Dr. Wiley declared emphatically 
that the climate had all the advan- 
tages of the climate of Cuba. 

“In Southern Florida,” said this 
report, “where the canes continue to 
grow throughout the Winter without 
being frost-bitten, they attain a re- 
markable degree of sweetness.” And 
later . . “Canes received on 


November 11 contained 13.5 per cent. 
of sucrose, while the canes received 
from the same locality on March 31, 
ontained 20.9 per cent. sucrose. The 
purity of the juice received on No- 
ember 21 is 79 per cent., while that 


By Charles W. Wood 


of the juice received on March 31 is 
913 per cent., the richest cane ever 
analyzed in this bureau.” 

This is all taken from the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in 1891. Dr. Wiley himself 
realized its significance, for his state- 
ment said: 

“It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the fact that with cane produced at 
such a cost, even the island of Cuba 
could not compete with Florida in the 
production of sugar. There is practi- 
cally no other body of land in the world 
which presents such remarkable pos- 
sibilities of development as the muck 
lands bordering the southern shores of 
Lake Okeechobee. With a depth of 
soil averaging perhaps eight feet, and 
an extent of nearly half a million acres, 
it affords promise of development which 
reaches beyond the limits of prophecy.” 


EVERTHELESS, the decades 

went by and the production of 
sugar in the Everglades never at- 
tained any conspicuous proportions. 
Considerable land was cultivated 
from time to time and a number of 
refineries were built: but althovgh 
nothing that Dr. Wiley had said was 
ever disproved, the total development 
kept well within the limits of human 
imagination—so far within, in fact, 
that some of the refineries were 
eventually shut down. 

After thirty-seven years, however, 
things are happening which justify 
everything which Dr. Wiley said. 
Assuredly, they are beyond the limits 
of prophecy: for no one could have 
imagined in 1891 two such industrial 
phenomena as the Florida boom and 
Bror G. Dahlberg of Celotex. 

The Florida boom, as this writer 
pointed out in a recent article in 
Forbes, did not develop Florida: but 
it did equip it with hundreds of mil- 
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lions of dollars worth of equipment 
which can return adequate dividends 
to its owners only when Florida is 
adequately developed. 

It was always desirable, from the 
standpoint of American capital, that 
Florida should be developed. But 
in 1891, it wasn’t imperative. She 
might have the best sugar lands in 
the world: but there were good sugar 
lands elsewhere, some of them in 
American possessions, in Hawaii and 
the Philippines, and the trade routes 
and trade practices were all set to 
deal with them. Preparing the Ever- 
glades for cultivation, moreover, 
was a large-scale job: if one attempt- 
ed it on a small scale, he was likely 
to run out of money: and the bigger 
capitalists preferred to wait until 
some of the lesser ones had blazed 
the trail to profitable production. 

In 1918, there was a little sugar 
scare in America. We were at war 
and if things had not gone just as 
they did, our sugar supply might 
have been cut off. Things went 
pretty well, however, and we came 
through with nothing but a scare and 
the patriotic practice of taking one 
lump instead of two in our coffee. 


AS 1925, American capital 
had a triple reason for casting 
a sugar eye upon the Everglades. 
First, there was the chance pointed 
out by Dr. Wiley of beating the 
world in the sugar market. Added 
to this was the patriotic motive of 
making America self-supporting in 
case of another war. And added to 
that was the urgent necessity of 
Florida’s making good economically 
upon the over-optimistic investments 
of that disastrous year. If Florida 
could make steady profits out of 
other things, she could cater to 
tourists so successfully that she 
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could make no end of money in 
doing so: but if she had to depend 
upon the tourist trade alone, espe- 
cially if she had to import their eat- 
ables, she must charge prices which 
would bring only a limited number 
to her doors, and the number would 
not be sufficient to support any great 
population in Florida. 

Capital, of course, did not reason 
it out like that. Capital simply 
looked for profits: but the situation 
had changed so that profits had to be 
hunted in that general direction. 

Bror G. Dahlberg, at any 
rate, wasn’t filled with any holy 
conviction that it was his duty 
to reclaim the Everglades. He 
wasn’t even thinking of becom- 
ing a sugar magnate. He 
wasn’t thinking about sugar, 
especially, at all. He was 
thinking about bagasse. 

Bagasse is a word which few 
people ever heard before the 
advent of Dahlberg and his 
Celotex. Bagasse is the stuff 
that is left when the sugar is 
squeezed from the cane. It 
was never good for anything. 
It was always a problem what 
to do with it. If it wasn’t for 
getting rid of the bagasse, 
sugar-growing could have been 
more profitable than it was. 

Dahlberg is the man who 
found a use for it and made 
himself a millionaire in almost 
record time by doing so. He 
didn’t publish his findings in an 
annual report. He got busy on 
them pronto and invented Celo- 
tex. And that wasn’t enough. 
He marketed Celotex. He 
marketed it so successfully that 
he soon had a demand for more 
bagasse than the Louisiana 
fields could furnish him. 

Something happened to the sugar 
crop in Louisiana in 1925. It got 
very sick and it looked as though the 
end were near. It was Dahlberg, 
largely, who brought it back to life. 
He engaged experts to search the 
world for a genus of cane suitable 
to Louisiana soil which would be 
sufficiently robust to resist the disease 
which was killing off the ordinary 
stocks. Eventually the experts hit 
upon a blend of a luscious Java cane 
and a rugged Himalaya variety which 
seemed to answer every need. It 
thrived marvellously wherever it was 
planted and by 1929 Louisiana sugar 
will be in better shape than ever. 

But in the meantime, Dahlberg had 
turned to Florida. The demand for 
Celotex was increasing constantly, 
and a big business must have a con- 
stant supply of raw material, no mat- 
ter what happens to agriculture in 
some particular section. Dahlberg 
was warned that everything had not 
been rosy with the sugar industry in 
Florida, regardless of how luxuriant- 
ly the cane might grow. Florida was 


remote from the market. There 
were many difficulties of transporta- 
tion. The Everglades were almost 
without roads. It was undoubtedly 
excellent sugar land, but if one want- 
ed to make a success of it, he would 
have to go into the sugar business 
on a pretty large scale. 

That didn’t scare Dahlberg who 
was a large scale man. He looked 


about for 100,000 acres to begin with 
and appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
first reclamation project. 

Clewiston, on the southern shore 








Even the Island of Cuba 
could not compete with this 
sugar cane, grown by the 
Southern Sugar Company, as 
an experiment on land that, 
according to a Department 
of Agriculture report, for 
sheer fertility surpasses any 
other muck land in the world. 











of Lake Okeechobee, was the site 
selected. It wasn’t a city. It wasn’t 
a village. It was hardly a settlement. 
There was no light or power avail- 
able. If there was to be a Celotex 
mill there, Dahlberg would have to 
have both. In fact, he would have 
to have light and power in the con- 
struction camp which must precede 
the mill and the village by a few 
years at least. So Dahlberg went to 
Miami and looked up Joe H. Gill, 
general manager of Florida Power 
and Light. 

“T want you to build a transmis- 
sion line to Clewiston,” he told Mr. 
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Gill. It can not be said that Gill 
gasped, for Gill happens to be the 
type of man who never gasps, but he 
came very near it this time. Clewis- 
ton was a good hundred miles over 
the hot muck. To build such a line 
would cost a fortune; but he recog- 
nized at once that Dahlberg was not 
a mad realtor but a sure-enough 
business man. 

“T’li be glad to build the line,” said 
Gill, “but I think we can do better 
than that. We have rebuilt the 
Florida system and dismantled a lot 
of power ‘plants that were all 
right for small cities until inter- 
connection was possible. What 
do you say to our selling you a 
complete power plant, big 
enough for all your possible 
needs until your mill is built 
and there’s a good-sized city 
around it? We'll not only put 
up the plant for you but lend 
you somebody to run it on the 
Florida Power and Light for- 
mula, charging fair rates to all 
consumers, including the Celo- 
tex interests: then, when con- 
sumption in Clewiston warrants 
the move, we'll extend the 
transmission line, take over 
your light and power company 
and buy back all the equipment 
we have sold you with a reason- 
able allowance for deprecia- 
tion.” 

“Done,” said Dahlberg. The 
transaction took about ten 
minutes. 

Clewiston is already quite a 
village—two hotels, one of them 
the unique Clewiston Inn built 
throughout of Celotex, half a 
dozen stores, a local newspaper 
and excellent garage service— 
particularly gratifying to those 
who trv to reach Clewiston from the 
West. Motoring through the Ever- 
glades muck is a thrilling experience, 
as it is said to be the on!v road on 
earth where one can get a severe 
jolting while he is standing still. Ir- 
coming tourists, invariably coa:- 
black regardless of race, all have a 
different story to tell. One relates 
an exciting race with a clump of 
trees—a race which lasted two hours 
before the clump of trees won. An- 
other recounts an adventure with the 
fertile soil—so fertile that vegeta- 
tion grew up under the machine and 
lifted the wheels from the ground. 
There are few tales of terror such 
as desert travelers bring in. There 
is something in the climate which 
seems to make for merriment. 
Clewiston Inn, the writer can attest, 
is a jolly place. 

Whatever may be said of the rest 
of Florida, Clewiston is 100 per cent. 
optimistic. Everybody in town, 
down to the assistant-wiper in the 
garage, is sure that Clewiston will 
soon become a rich city, and nearly 
everybody is planning to participate 
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in its wealth. The main reason for 


this, of course, is sugar. Louisiana 
was surprised and gratified when 
Celotex introduced those disease- 
resisting plants, but the hardest- 
builed sugar experts have been 
arnazed at the happenings in Florida. 

Cane which grew 12 feet high in 
Louisiana shot t 18 feet within a 
single year in .iorida. An average 
of sixty-five tons an acre was easily 
shown in the first reports of the 
Dahlberg plantations: and the sugar 
content in this twelve-month cane was 
eight and one-half tons per acre. 
That equals the best record of any 
sugar planting in the‘ world, even in 
the most thoroughly irrigated and 
fertilized soil. 

This soil near Clewiston needs 
neither irrigation nor fertilization. 
It is all-vegetable soil, and any fer- 
tilization would be superfluous. It 
is not even necessary, for soil rea- 
sons, to rotate crops, although, as 
J. R. Zell, the expert in charge, ex- 
plained, there are hygienic reasons 
for doing so. 


oe O compare this yield with that 

of Cuba,” Mr. Zell explained, 
“it is necessary to remember that 
Florida cane yields not only a higher 
sugar content per ton than Cuban 
cane does, but more than three times 
as many tons per acre. The bulk of 
our imported sugar comes from 
Cuba. Altogether we are importing, 
exclusive of our dealing with our 
own island possessions, 3,800,000 
tons per year. There is plenty of 
land available here to produce all 
this and more, and to produce it, in 
spite of our high standard of wages, 
much more cheaply than Cuba can. 
For a single acre here, my figures 
indicate, can at present prices give 
$562.50 more value than an acre in 
Cuba.” 

The Celotex Company will not 
directly engage in the sugar business. 
The Southern Sugar Company was 
organized to grow the sugar and mar- 
ket it, while Celotex will take over 
the bagasse. Up to date, no sugar 
has been made, the most luxuriant 
cane being needed for seed. When 
the writer visited Clewiston, 1,500 
acres had been planted and planting 
was going on at the rate of fifty acres 
a day. A factory was being made 
ready for operation, however, and 
there wil! be other factories in Clew- 
iston as soon as enough cane produc- 
tion can be provided. 

The program calls for the eventual 
establishment of three 7,500-ton sugar 
mills, one at Clewiston, one at Canal 
Point, and one midway between, 
grinding 22,500 tons of cane daily— 
one of the biggest sugar operations 
in the world. This Fall there will be 
a grinding of 300,000 tons. 

The through highway from West 
Palm Beach to Fort Myer on the 
Gulf is nearly completed now, and 
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Two-Line Editorials 


ARARRAAAARARAAARAARAARRABAALARARARARRARAARRRRARARRANAAA: 


American shipping and shipbuild- 
ing are on the eve of a revival. 
x ok x 


In the absence of burning issues, 
the Presidential campaign shouldn't 


be very hot. 
a a 


Genuine farm relief : Stop calamity 
howling. 


~~. 
Steady jobs are none too plentiful. 
*x* * * 


“Wool should be cheaper now that 
so many lambs have been shorn in 
Wall Street,’ suggests a reader. 

x * x 


Have you ordered your coal? 
* Ok x 


The Steel Export Association is 
all right as a defensive weapon but 
might prove a two-edged offensive 
weapon. 


Luxuries are doing better than 
necessaries. 


* * x 
Comers: Gas-electrics. 
* * x 


A $A00,000,000 Treasury surplus 
doesn’t spell depression. 


“ae 
How to push sales, without cutting 


prices—that’s the nut handed sales 
managers to crack. 


Mexico is on the way to become a 
big field for American enterprise. 
* * * 


The market for mediocrity steadily 
gets worse. 
+ ¢ 


Silk and rayon have the call over 
cotton. 
x * x 


Don’t let the probers frighten you 
out of your utility stocks. 


Financially stabilized France 
should do better than Dictatored Italy 
in the long run. 

. + “ 


Chevrolet’s sales this year are ex- 
pected to pass the million-mark in 
September. We are citizens of no 
mean nation. 

. * 2 

Finance at the moment feels that 
Hoover will win. 

. &.2 

The higher money rates will help 
bank stocks. 

* -« * 

If prosperity were only what it is 
generally cracked up to be! 


* * 


Selling stocks short is no pastime 
for the novice. 


* * * 


Plugging these days must be mixed 
with ideas to get you anywhere. 
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another is projected all the way 
around Lake Okeechobee, upon a 
levee which the State is expected to 
build in the near future. When 
these and other projects are com- 
pleted, Clewiston expects to be the 
sugar center of the world. But she 
expects to be something else. She 
expects to be a Winter resort of the 
first magnitude and she expects to be 
a city of peculiar beauty. It may be 
built of cement in the Spanish man- 
ner or it may be built of Celotex. 
The city plan, at any rate, has al- 
ready been adopted, and everybody is 
determined that it shall be a City of 
Sunshine, as well as of Sugar. 





A Treasure Chest 


The Editor: 

“Forbes Epigrams” is a treasure 
chest, filled with imperishable trea- 
sures. It will make my life richer in 
things worthwhile. 

JOSEPH SCHAFFER 
San Diego, Calif. 


Queer Birds 


“THE ostrich is a queer bird. 

when it has stuck its head in the 
sand and obscured its own vision, it 
assumes that its entire body is out of 
sight. In other words, the ostrich 
believes that what it cannot see is 
likewise invisible to others. 

There are a lot of business ostriches 
in this world—men who pull all kinds 
of tricky deals and trades and who 
are guilty constantly of sharp busi- 
ness practices. Like the ostrich of 
the desert these men give no credit 
to others for either intelligence or 
commonsense. 

But— 

Sooner or later men just as wise 
as themselves get wise to them and 
they become numbered among the 
business outcasts. 

This is the age of square dealing 
in business and the fair and square 
trader is bound to win out. 

—J. F. Datzey. 











The progressive 
spokesman of 
the railroads, 
Daniel Willard 


Need Orderly 
Change 


By Daniel Willard 
President, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


APPROVE in principle of all 

Mr. Javits said concerning the de- 
sirability of co-operation. Whether 
his one definite suggestion about en- 
largement of the Federal Trade 
Board marks the first definite step 
to be taken or not, I am not sure. 
As a matter of fact the railroads 
have probably been doing a great 
deal more in the way of co-operation 
since the war than is generally rec- 
ognized or understood. 

The railroads at. the present time 
are maintaining an organization with 
staff in Washington and other places 
that is costing approximately $1,000,- 
000 a year to maintain, all for the 
purpose of bringing about, when 
necessary, a greater measure of co- 
operation and coordination between 
the carriers. So far the efforts have 
been largely in the direction of secur- 
ing better use of existing facilities 
in times of need. 

There is undoubtedly, however, a 
field for further constructive work 
in connection with the readjustment 
of train schedules in order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of service. 
Such a line of development is quite 
possible under the existing Trans- 
portation Act although formerly co- 
operation of the kind I have in mind 
would have been forbidden by cer- 
tain laws passed in the belief that 
such co-operation was inimical to the 
public interest. 

What Mr. Javits said concerning 
the operation of the War Board dur- 
ing the war is quite true, but it re- 
quired the incentive of a great war in 
order that it might be true. If a 
sufficiently strong incentive could be 
recognized or developed in peace 
times, I have no doubt that co-opera- 
tion such as was brought about un- 
der war conditions might at least be 
approached. 

I am inclined to think that most 














Is Industrial Co-ordination 
the Next Step? 


Leaders of Industry Comment 

on Question Is the Time at Hand 

to “Abolish Unemployment and 
Stabilize Prosperity?” 


men who have 
thought about the 
matter would ac- 
cept the ideal point- 
ed out by Mr. 
Javits as something desirable of ac- 
complishment, but its accomplishment 
will perhaps be disappointingly slow 
unless some serious economic or 1n- 
dustrial condition should arise making 
drastic and immediate action neces- 
sary, and I assume we would all pre- 
fer to see the change brought about 
in a more orderly and well-considered 
way. 


Competition Healthy! 


By Hubert T. Parson 
President of the Woolworth Company 


T would not be well for business 

to be coordinated as it was during 
the war. That would abolish com- 
petition, which is the life of trade. 
The Sherman Act was put in force 
to foster competition and keep a 
healthy condition in business, as prior 
to that time the consolidation of 
businesses was becoming a menace 
to industry, including labor. 








LL business to-day is advocat- 
ing co-ordination, and nearly 
all business men are discussing 
revision of the Anti-Trust Laws. 

Benjamin A. Javits, attorney, 
proposing such a revision in the 
July 1 issue of FORBES, pointed 
out that no legal or political meas- 
ures could in themselves effect the 
desired co-ordination. 

Industry, said Mr. Javits, must 
set up its own agency for that pur- 
pose. There must be an “Insti- 
tute of Institutes,” created by the 
industries themselves, to concen- 
trate the nation’s power upon the 
abolition of unemployment and 
the stabilization of prosperity, 
much as the War Industries Board 
directed our national energies to- 
ward the winning of the war. 

Seldom has a magazine article 
attracted such attention in the 
business world. 








We cannot consider to-day’s out- 
put of industry as not up to the 
standard simply because there is a 
lack of consumption in certain lines. 
Since the war we have been glad to 
note the rehabilitation of the Euro- 
pean countries in production of mer- 
chandise and labor, which has divid- 
ed the markets of the world between 
Europe and America. Some of the 
tremendous outputs necessary during 
the war from this country are no 
longer required, making for a re- 
straint on production in this country 
as the law of supply and demand 
rules trade to-day as it ever has. 

Mr. Javits speaks of industry being 
selective in its employment on ac- 
count of high wages, the employer 
demanding the most skilled workmen, 
creating unemployment for the be- 
low-average man. The same condi- 
tion used to exist in merchandise. 

Years ago merchandise was sold 
in assortments at an average price; 
the consumers discriminated in their 
purchases, taking the best of the mer- 
chandise and leaving the inferior part 
of the assortment on the merchant’s 
hands. He had to reduce the price 
of this merchandise until he found a 
market. All merchandise has a mar- 
ket at a price and all labor has a 
market at a price. Instead of having 
labor all at one standard price for 
each industry, if the best of labor 
were paid higher prices on account of 
ability to produce, and average labor 
paid to-day’s average price, there 
would still be a demand for inferior 
labor at lower prices, as there is a 
constant demand for labor in all fields 
at a price, but not at the average 
price which labor is asking. Labor 
must be graded as to quality and 
price the same as merchandise is 
graded as to quality and price. 

This question came up at the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce annual meeting in Washington, 
and the following extract from their 
meeting minutes is apropos: 

“The very essence of civilization is 
that there are to be placed upon the 
individual only that degree of re- 
straint which shall prevent his en- 
croachment upon the rights of 
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others, thus releasing to the utmost 
individual initiative in every proper 
direction.” 


Unemployment Wrong 
By L. J. Horowitz 
President of the Thompson-Starrett Company 


AM confident that it is quite pos- 
sible to greatly reduce, if not to 
entirely eliminate, unemployment. I 
believe that it is the duty of our 
industrial leaders to apply themselves 
to this end, such duty being dictated 
not alone by good morals but also 
by sound economics. 

The employer who formerly looked 
with contempt upon the man using 
the slogan “The World Owes Me a 
Living’ and who believed in the 
theory that the chap who lacked 
sufficient initiative to earn a living 
deserved to starve, has, generally 
speaking, reformed his views, and 
now recognizes that society supports 
the man who fails to earn his living 
and that it is better therefore to 
provide him with the opportunity to 
earn it than to care for him through 
various philanthropic agencies; the 
spirit of unrest, including Commun- 
ism, feeds on the dissatisfaction 
growing out of inability to earn not- 
withstanding the will and capacity to 
work. 


Law as Referee 
By William O’Neil 
President of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company - 
HERE are plenty of things 
wrong with the Sherman Law. 
If it were not in existence, we prob- 
ably wouldn’t need amendments to 
it as an Irishman would naturally 


Our Political and 


It was in 1918. 
Uncle Sam had been 
at war for a year but 
was unable to fight. 
He had plenty of 
men, plenty of | re- 
sources and plenty of 
will-power; but the 
only administration 
in existence was a 
political administra- 
tion, and some kind 
of industrial admin- 





say. In one way I disagree with Mr. 
Javits. The less American industry 
is forced to go to Washington, the 
better shape it will be in. 

The Sherman Law is pretty much 
like a referee in a prize fight who 
stops a couple of tired prize fighters 
from going into a clinch. Ostensibly 
the referee is there to stop dirty 
prize fighting but when he breaks a 
clinch he stops two tired prize fight- 
ers who are stalling and who then 
start in punching again. 

Of course you will say in rebuttal 
that I want to cut out the referee 
but it is the Sherman Law that in- 
directly is the cause of the prize 
fight. In other words, we have too 
much government in business. The 
natural laws of economics will take 
care of the Trust situation. 

As long as we can keep our source 
of capital available there is always 
going to be individualism in business. 
This individualistic tendency is 
enough of a law in itself to keep 
from too much co-operation on prices 
and terms. 


A Vision to Cherish 
By William T. Grant 
Chairman of W. T. Grant Company 


HE Javits’ interview by Charles 
W. Wood is almost too good 
to be true. 
The time will soon be here when 
such dreams will come true. 
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All around I am meeting men who 
believe in the same thing. 

Business men co-operating on such 
a basis as outlined would wipe out 
the inefficient and trick merchant in 
short order. . 

Congratulations to you for printing 
such an article. 

It is a peach. 


For Status Quo 
By C. E. Mitchell 
President of the National City Bank 


T seems to me the present trend is 

in the right direction and under 
existing circumstances I would be 
disposed to avoid agitation and to 
await developments. 


For Economic Freedom 
By William Green 


President, American Federation of Labor 


I HAVE been greatly impressed by 

the interview with Mr. Benjamin 
Javits in Forspes Magazine July 1. 
He dealt with a problem which is 
increasingly occupying the atten- 
tion of thinking people. Labor has 
long appreciated the consequences of 
legal restraint imposed upon industrial 
progress and development. Some 
time ago Labor officially declared in 
favor of an amendment to the anti- 
trust laws of the Unted States so as 
to remove legal barriers to natural ex- 
pansion and economic freedom. It 
believes that the provincial view of 
half a century ago embodied in our 
anti-trust laws should be changed so 
as to conform to the newer, modern 
conception and understanding of in- 
dustrial needs and industrial prog- 
ress. 


Industrial Capitals 


istration was needed. 
So American Indus- 
try organized the 
War Industries 
Board—and a fight- 
ing power which 
amazed the world 
sprang into being al- 
most over-night. 
Nine months later, 
the war was won. 
Has this story any 
moral for 1928? 
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: —the Social Habit 


MAN U- 
A FACTUR- 

ER has to 
study habits and make frequent ad- 
justments to keep up with changes 
which are always taking place. When 
motion pictures became popular, they 
became a very definite factor in our 
social habits. The automobile and the 
radio were equally habit changing. 
When one is producing a commodity 
related to social life, there is no tell- 
ing when somebody will come along 
with a new idea which will throw 
former conceptions of sociability into 
the discard. Note what the automo- 
bile did to the livery stable. 

When the movies first began to 
take the nickels and dimes of grow- 
ing audiences, it was conceivable that 
the business of billiards might fall 
off. We came to the conclusion the 
only way to meet such competition 


By B. E. Bensinger 


President, Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company 


was to make bil- 
liard rooms more 
attractive. 

We were able to improve the qual- 
ity of our billiard table cushion, which 
is the most important factor in this 
game. We raised the standard of 
quality in equipment and supplies. 
We put on a campaign of education 
co help the billiard room managers in- 
crease their business. 

This had two important angles. 
The first idea we undertook to con- 
vey pertained to atmosphere. The 
terms “pool room” and “billiard 
room were confused very often. 
This grew out of the word “pool” as 
applied to pocket billiards. The term 
“pool room” was sometimes applied 
to a place where “pocket billiards” 
was played, as well as to a resort 
where gambling was the sole business 
and no billiard tables were. We urged 
the discontinu- 








ASS production of recreation is under 

way in Detroit. About 100,000 persons 

each week visit the Recreation Building, oper- 
ated by the Sweeney-Huston Company to pro- in 
vide bowling, billiards and other forms of 


diversion. 


When all the billiard tables and bowling 
alleys are in operation, 1,000 persons are enter- 
tained simultaneous- 
' ly. There are 125,000 
square feet of floor 
space, and over 300 
employees. About 
100 elephants were 
required for the bil- 
liard balls. 
are four bowling 
= alley floors, with 
eighty -eight alleys... 
equipped with 1000 
bowling balls. 

On one floor there 
are fifty-three carom 
billiard tables, the 
only place in the 
world where so 
many are found to- 
gether; on the floor above are thirty-eight 
pocket billiard tables and twelve English bil- 





liard tables, 


Ten thousand women patronize the games 
and about 2,500 league bowlers. 

The investment in this large structure, con- 
centrating on paid recreation, is the best 
example of a new trend in American amuse- 
ment, a division of business that is absorbing 


millions of dollars. 


ance of the term 
“pool” as ap- 
plied to pocket 
billiards. In fact 
it is now illegal 
New York 
State to so use 
this word. 

We urged the 
removal of cur- 
tains at  win- 
dows, the avoid- 
ance of gambling 
and loafing, the 
use of good fur- 
niture and deco- 
rations. Our 
idea was to 
create an atmos- 
phere of refine- 
ment, a_ place 
where ladies 
would feel at 
ease. The results 
were excellent. 
While some pa- 
trons were lost 
to the movies, 
their places were 
taken by others. 
The movies did 
not hurt the bil- 
liard business. 

The second 
point in our 
campaign had to 
do with ideas 
whereby billiard 
room managers 
could increase 


There — 





their business. 











‘The day is here when every large 
business to be successful must be 
ready to change without warning or 


delay.” This is the experience of 
Mr. Bensinger, a leader in the giant 
amusement industries. He tells how 
the company, of which he is the 
head, met the changes in social 
habits of the American people. 


We suggested tournaments. We en- 
couraged exhibitions and champion- 
ship matches. These helped stimulate 
local interest. 


The automobile has stood many of 
our social customs on their heads but 
in spite of the time and money which 
automobiles require these days, bil- 
liard playing has not decreased. This 
is to be accounted for in several ways. 
People have more money to spend on 
recreation. They have more leisure 
and more opportunity for recreation. 
They have a greater appreciation of 
the importance of play. These facts 
have helped the automobile business. 
They have helped billiards. 


When the automobile took the fam- 
ily out of the home it often brought 
them to a place where games were in 
progress. The best clubs and many 
religious institutions have  well- 
equipped billiard rooms. 


Convenience and environment are 
factors in sustaining public interest in 
amusement enterprises. Large scale 
operation has been possible and neces- 
sary to afford the increased demand. 
One of the newest recreation estab- 
lishments has 62 billiard tables, 39 
bowling alleys, a restaurant, cafeteria, 
soda fountain, barber shop, candy 
store, flower stand, gift and novelty 
shops, cigarstand, lounge, telephone 
service and a beauty parlor. This 
“Coliseum” has become the social 
center in a city of 450,000 population. 
Many similar recreation clubs are 
being developed elsewhere. 


There was a time when the skilled 
game of billiards was considered im- 
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proper or even devilish. Churches 
would have nothing of it. Congrega- 
tions often quarreled over requests 
from the young people to have such 
equipment put into the parish house. 
This opposition has now disappeared. 
Many churches consider their billiard 
tables a social asset. This illustrates 
how the manufacturer must keep alert 
to what the public is thinking. It 
concerns us as much as the Paris 
fashions do the women’s clothing in- 
dustry. 

The billiard business has for three 
generations successfully met and even 
anticipated social changes. Our con- 
cern, with thousands of employees in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, France, and the Argentine, 
does a business of approximately 
$30,000,000 a year. It was started in 
Cincinnati in 1845, when John M. 
Brunswick, my grandfather, a Swiss 
cabinet maker, opened a small furni- 
ture shop there. 

There were no automobiles then, 
no movies, no radio. There was, 
however, the ancient game of bil- 
liards. The game was still somewhat 


crude but the tables did call for a- 


high degree of skilled cabinet work 
which was just the asset my grand- 
father had. 

He heard of some one who wanted 
a billiard table. He looked up the 
prospect and secured the order. This 
table proved satisfactory. He made 
others. Looking to the future, he 
decided there would be greater oppor- 
tunities im manufacturing billiard 
equipment than making furniture and 
he gave up cabinet work entirely. 

His products were conspicuously 
outstanding from the beginning. 

My grandfather’s idea was that no 
matter how well a job was done, 
research would probably develop a 
better method. My father, whom I 
succeeded as president of our com- 
pany, accepted the program of 
constant change and growth. He 
expanded the business into an inter- 
national organization, and to him 
more than any other is due the suc- 
cess of our business. 

Billiard makers ransack the world 
for their materials. The best cloth 
is manufactured in Belgium. The 
mahogany comes from South Amer- 
ica, with Circassion walnut from 
Southern Russia and other hardwood 
from India. The elephant ivory for 
the billiard balls comes from Zanzi- 
bar and the rubber from the Far East. 

The competition of the phonograph 
was met by the company using its 
large tactory facilities for the manu- 
facture of phonograph cabinets. Two 
years later we embarked on our own 
account in the manufacture and sale 
of phonographs in their entirety and 
in phonograph records. 

_ Prohibition, instead of retarding, 
increased the billiard business and 
the demand for bowling alleys. 

Then came the radio and we were 
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Farming Without the 
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OADSIDE marketing arrived 

with the universal automobile, 
but it is still almost entirely a side- 
line with the farmers who resort to 
this means of selling their products. 
A remarkable example of what can 
be accomplished by concentrating on 
this method of marketing has come 
to light at Dryden, Michigan, where 
George B. Stevens has converted his 
little five-acre farm into a retail store. 
Everything raised on the place is sold 
to passing motorists, and thus 
Stevens has completely eliminated the 
two things that usually take heavy 
toll of the farmer’s profits—trans- 
portation and the middleman. 

The inventor of this clever idea 
has named his place “Golden Bell 
Gardens.” It is an oblong tract with 
a narrow frontage on one of the most 
frequented highways in the State. 
On the roadside is a small booth, 
tastefully arranged as a “show win- 
dow.” Fresh vegetables, flowers, 
eggs and the like are exhibited here, 
and an adjacent sign invites the 
motorist to “Drive in.” The pros- 
pective customer announces his ar- 
rival by ringing a gilded bell by 
means of a cord which can be reached 
without the necessity of alighting 
from one’s car. 


By Charles Fitzhugh Talman 


| Middleman 


highway runs from end to end of the 
“gardens.” Entering, the customer 
finds himself in a well-kept and at- 
tractively laid out garden and or- 
chard. It is a wilderness of flowers, 
which are planted everywhere among 
the vegetables. The “gardener” or 
his wife appears at the signal and 
the motorist proceeds to select what- 
ever is wanted. As a rule the vege- 
tables and fruits are purchased be- 
fore they are picked, so that their 
freshness is beyond question. Even 
potatoes are dug as ordered. A 
bunch of flowers goes with every pur- 
chase. 

Stevens has reaped a golden harv- 
est from his undertaking, and his 
idea, as a solution of the small farm- 
er’s problems, is one that. is likely 
to spread. Plans are on foot to lay 
out several other direct-selling farms 
and orchards in Michigan and else- 
where. Last Summer one of the lead- 
ing real estate operators of Wash- 
ington, D. C., sent a representative 
to Dryden to inspect Stevens’ farm, 
and is now preparing to subdivide a 
large tract of land along the highway 
between Washington and Alexandria, 
Virginia, into five-acre market gar- 
dens planned for the direct sale of 


A roadway at right angles to the produce to motorists. 





Os 


obliged, therefore. to market this 
product with our phonograph. .This 
adjustment resulted in our installing 
in our phonographs, one of the best 
radios manufactured in this country. 
Recent inventions made available to 
us through our association with the 
Radio Corporation of America have 
vastly improved the musical perform- 
ance of the phonograph. 

Radio has not hurt the billiard 
business. Clubs, public billiard rooms, 
and billiard parlors have radios which 


contribute to the entertainment when 
the players are gathered about a bil- 
liard table. 

We have always adapted our enter- 
prises to changes in social conditions. 
The day is here when every large 
business to be successful must be 
ready to change without warning or 
delay. 





Doing things by halves is worth- 
less, because it may be the other half 
that counts.—The Kodak Magazine. 


“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


| Fact and 


By B. C. Forbes 


More than one merger has come to grief because of 
the personnel problems involved. The more intricate 
these problems become when the consolidations entail 
more than two concerns. Jealousies among the high-ups 
rarely can be avoided. The trouble 


MERGERS ; 
INVOLVE sometimes becomes aggravated because 
Saaaa ieee the president or chairman or other re- 


sponsible executive does not realize 
early enough the tremendous importance of giving ade- 
quate personal attention to painstaking efforts to weld the 
different staffs into one homogenous whole. The head of 
one comprehensive consolidation confessed to me that he 
had made the mistake of assuming that his principal prob- 
lem was to get production and distribution functioning 
efficiently, whereas it was driven home to him, not until 
almost too late, that he should have given first and chief 
thought to the human elements. Whenever a man from 
one of the newly acquired organizations was placed in a 
responsible position, many of those attached to other units 
felt that those connected with their particular unit were 
out of favor and that the future, therefore, was dis- 
couraging. 

Does not this simply prove anew that men are more im- 
portant than machinery or bricks and mortar? Does it 
not prove anew that management is the determining factor 
in the success or the failure of an enterprise? Andrew 
Carnegie discovered this many years ago, for he declared 
that, were all his plants burned down overnight, he would 
not be discouraged, but that if he were to lose his organ- 
ization the task of starting all over again would strike 
him as hopeless. 

First get the organization right and everything else is 
likely to be right. But a wrong organization is little likely 
to get right results. 

* *x * 
We all are shaken in a sieve: the littlest fall through. 


* * x 


Ideals are not dead. They are not dead even among 
presumably hard-headed business men. Here’s an ex- 
ample: Since October, 1926, a play featuring theosophy 
(reincarnation) has been maintained in New York by a 
Southern millionaire, Edgar B. Davis, 


SMILINGLY 
PARTS at an estimated cost to his pocket of a 
WITH A sn: 

MILLION million dollars. For long periods the 


doors of the theater have been swung 
widely open to all comers free of charge. At other periods 
admission has been charged—and the house emptied. 
When the writer stumbled in one evening during a pay 
season, there were not twenty people in the audience. 
Pathetic? Yes, perhaps. Yet is there not something ap- 
pealing in such a determined, heroic, sacrificial battle for 
the propagation of an ideal? 





( cttemont 





“I am now on the way to be a millionaire, but I came 
mighty near missing out,” related a middle-aged executive 
the other day. “Ten years ago I wasn’t anywhere near 
where I am to-day. I was then getting a rather moderate 


—nothing to brag about. O 
SOMETIMES salary—nothing to g ne 
IT IS day a man came to see me. He told 
BETTER me that he had been commissioned by 
TO STICK 


his company to engage me, that they 
had investigated my work and so forth, and that they 
knew they wanted me. I told him that, while I wasn’t 
setting the world on fire, I intended to stick. He asked 
me whether I was in business for my health or for money, 
and then he offered me half as much again as I was get- 
ting. It did look like a lot of money, but I turned it 
down. Next day he came back and this time he pushed 
a pad and pencil in front of me and told me to write my 
own ticket. But I turned him down absolutely. 

“In eighteen months things were moving so fast with 
our company that my salary was boosted to exactly the 
figure he had named—and his company went into bank- 
ruptcy. I invested every penny I could scrape together 
in our own organization so as to share in the profits. 
Now I am getting more money than I can spend without 
making a fool of myself and it won’t be very long before | 
become one of the blooming millionaires.” 

Then he added: “I find that a lot of young fellows to- 
day don’t have sense enough or backbone enough to stick. 
Something a little better than they have is dangled before 
their eyes and off they go chasing after it like a donkey 
after a bunch of carrots hanging from a stick in front of 
its nose. The biggest salaries to-day are, of course, paid 
by the biggest corporations. There are so many men in 
a big corporation that it is very difficult as a rule to break 
through. A fellow can go on doing really excellent work 
year after year without apparently getting anywhere in 
particular. Unless he has the right stuff in him, unless 
he has more patience than the average fellow, he is as 
likely as not to get discouraged, pull up stakes and try 
somewhere else. Once a fellow does break through, once 
he is picked for a job better than the ordinary, then, if 
he has it in him, he has a chance to go very far and prob- 
ably very fast. It took me just eighteen years to get into 
the big-money class. It was a lucky thing for me that I 
turned down that offer.” 

Would you call it luck, however? 

* * * 


Introducing more color is driving the red from sonic 
businesses. 
se .2 


Change is unchanging. 
cs i 


“Footprints on the sands of time” are less important ‘0 
leave behind than imprints on human hearts. 
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One youngish executive (46) is certain to figure very 
prominently in the new line-up following the merger, al- 
ready under way, of the principal light and power compa- 
nies in and around New York, namely, Matthew S. Sloan, 
who has earned a high reputation as 


HOW THIS 
EXECUTIVE president of Brooklyn Edison. Mr. 
ATTAINS : : : , 

EFFICIENCY Sloan is especially noted for his genial 


personality, his extraordinary  effi- 
ciency and his ability to find time to see people and to 
take part in useful activities. So many executives are 
tremendously rushed, never having adequate time for 
anything, either duties or play, that I sought out the 
secret of Mr. Sloan’s working system. 

He compressed it into few words: “I get down very 
early every morning, get through all my mail right away, 
go over the daily reports, and usually am through seeing 
department heads by 11 o’clock. This gives me the rest 
of most days to think, to meet people, to attend confer- 
ences or directors’ meetings—and, once in a while, to 
play a round of golf in an afternoon.” 

To attain efficiency, these two things, among others, are 
helpful: Get an early start; build up and properly train 
your organization. Obviously, the man who is ahead of 
his business is more likely to send it ahead than the man 
who is chronically behind and breathlessly trying to catch 
up with it. 

* * * 

Daily denouncing delivers no dividends. 

* %* * 


Give me mercy, not stern justice! 
* * * 


A manufacturer added an artistic dash of red to his 
product—and the effect upon sales was magical. Any 


motor manufacturer can now turn out a chassis which 
will work. It has become easy enough, too, to make or 
ART buy car-bodies. What, then, causes 
CAN one company to leap ahead tremend- 
ny ously and another company to fall 

heartbreakingly behind? At least part 
of the answer can be found in the one word, Art. The 
most conspicuous examples of success in the motor field 
during the last two or three years have been accounted 
for in large part by the artistic appearance of the product 
—combined, of course, with satisfactory mechanical per- 
formance. In the apparel industry, it has long been rec- 
ognized that art plays a big part in determining the popu- 
larity of a product. Artistic designs have sold enormous 
quantities of dresses and, more recently, women have been 
influenced greatly in their buying of shoes by color, style 
and general artistic appearance. 

But manufacturers of products less associated in the 
popular mind with art or style are awakening to the fact 
that the application of attractive art can multiply demand. 
Manufacturers, merchants and others are going to give 
this matter much more consideration hereafter. Because 
a product is machine-made, does not necessarily mean that 
it cannot be invested with great artistic merit. 

The importance of this whole subject is becoming so 
great that this publication has arranged for an authorita- 
tive, comprehensive presentation of highly significant but 
little-known facts and developments calculated to interest, 
in a practical way, every individual and enterprise cater- 
ing to the public. 








© Underwood € Underwood 
Governor Smith is not viewed with alarm by finance 


and business. Those familiar with his record frankly 
acknowledge that he has administered the Governorship 
of the Empire State with masterly, businesslike efficiency. 
a . He has been diligent as well as intelli- 
IS NOT gent. Never has he allowed the presi- 
rok ge Ae dential bee to send him careering over 

the continent parading and orating to 
captivate voters. His record has been one of honesty, 
honor, industry, effectiveness. He is not at all regarded 
as an irresponsible, dangerous demagogue. As Governor 
he has proved himself a statesman rather than the tradi- 
tional politician. 

All this, however, does not mean that the majority of 
financial and business men in the East—or in the West, 
for that matter—would prefer to see Alfred E. Smith 
rather than Herbert Hoover in the White House. Said a 
New York colored elevator operator half-an-hour ago, “I 
like Governor Smith personally, but I don’t like his 
gang.” That represents the attitude of many responsible 
business men. The unfortunate truth is that scandal after 
scandal has blackened the recent political history of New 
York State and New York City. Wholesale grafting has 
been uncovered, particularly in the city. None of it has 
come near Governor Smith’s skirts, but it has blackened 
not a few Democratic officeholders. Some business lead- 
ers are confident that were Governor Smith elevated to 
the presidency, he would fill his Cabinet and other high 
offices with men of the very highest type. Other leaders 
are less certain that Tammany’s influence would not come 
into play. 

That’s the situation as accurately as an unprejudiced 
layman like myself can gauge it. The prevailing senti- 
ment at the moment in local business circles is that Mr. 
Hoover stands the better chance of being elected. 


30 


Wealth is notoriously conservative. Conservatisin may 
be either a virtue or a vice, depending upon its degree 
and surrounding circumstances. Wealth often breeds 
something else which is never a virtue, smugness, Many 
a business dwindles because its heads, 


pA having earned a competency, set their 
BREEDS faces against changes, against innova- 
SMUGNESS 


tions, against experiments 
Change is the very law of business. Nothing is more 
certain than that changes ‘shall go on continually. To 
oppose all change is tantamount to opposing all progress. 

Smugness is just as fatal to an individual as to a busi- 
ness. Executives who are getting a fat living often are 
disposed to resent agitation among those lower down for 
readjustment calculated to improve their position. Stand- 
patism is a twin brother of selfishness. Satisfaction is in 
danger of begetting stagnation. To secure personal hap- 
piness, the employer and executive must give thought to 
the happiness of those associated with him. 

If American business is not to be handicapped fatally 
by more and more governmental interference and inhibi- 
tion, those occupying responsible positions must vigilantly 
guard against smug self-complacency and fatisfaction 
with things as they are. If practical men of affairs do 
not take the initiative in instituting and guiding reforms, 
reformers who are not practical assuredly will—with un- 


happy consequences to all. 
* * * 


new 


A step worth taking often: out of doors. 
es * 


The right kind of office is an aid to the right kind of 
work. Pleasant working conditions help to make work 
pleasant. During recent years a great many executives 
have recognized the importance of having attractive 


offices. First they choose an office of 
YOUR : . 
OFFICE adequate size, usually with a wealth of 
ee windows. Then they set about having 


it carpeted and decorated harmonious- 
ly—a thick floor-covering is important for deadening noise. 
Care is taken to have the desk and chairs match. A 
sofa has become part of the usual equipment. From the 
pictures or photographs selected for the walls you com- 
monly can judge a man’s pet interests. The majority of 
important executives habitually keep their desks, nearly 
always flat-topped, scrupulously clean of all papers ex- 
cept the one or ones receiving attention at the moment. 
The instant you enter such an office you get an im- 
pression of spaciousness, of good taste, of orderliness, of 
efficiency. <A disorderly office isn’t conducive to orderly 
thinking. Neither are ugly, dilapidated appliances and 
furnishings. Since most wives insist upon having the in- 
teriors of their homes just so, why shouldn’t business 
men select equally congenial environment for their work- 
ing hours? Busy men spend more of their waking hours 
at business than in their homes. That the character of a 
man’s office influences him and his thinking is rapidly be- 
coming recognized. A poor office, it is being discovered, 
is a poor investment. 
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All important countries of the world have returned to 
practically a gold basis. The war drove gold out of cir- 
culation and out of currency. There was ushered in suck 
a deluge of paper money as never experienced before. 
The American dollar stood up alone 


ORLD ; 
BACK ON as standard during the days when the 
eer future of the world appeared to be 


trembling in the balance. Our own 
country escaped all necessity for currency revaluation. 
Britain modified her currency practices but heroically 
strugglea back to pre-war par for the pound sterling and 
led the whole world in war debt repayment. Germany’s 
printing presses poured out such endless trillions of paper 
marks that her paper currency lost virtually all value. 
Her national debts thus were repudiated. 

Now France has stabilized her currency, matching 
neither the record of Britain nor the record of Germany. 
Instead of Britain’s achievement of making the pound 
worth its full twenty shillings and instead of declaring 
her currency worthless, France has marked down the 
franc eighty per cent. Its new official value is $.0393, or 
25.52 to the dollar and 124.21 to the pound. All things 
considered, the plan adopted—tardily—is eminently wise 
and sound. Attempts to flatter French pride by fixing a 
drastically higher value would have invited disaster. 

This return of the world to the gold basis ends one 
chapter of the world war’s aftermath and opens what 
promises to prove a new peace chapter fuller of promise. 


* * 
Generosity pays generous dividen.ts. 
a 
Avoid self-love. 
*x* *K 


A man who has built many hotels, Captain Stephen N. 
Bobo, president of the Development Service Corporation, 
has discovered from experience this little insight into New 
England and Southern psychoiogy: The very first rooms 


NEW ENGLAND to be engaged in a Southern hotel are 


VERSUS the highest-priced ones; in New Eng- 
SOUTHERN al 
GENTLEMEN land, the lowest-priced ones. When I 


asked him how he accounted for this, 
he replied: “The Southern gentleman is always the gentle- 
man. When he travels around the best is none too good 
for him. On the other hand, generations have bred fru- 
gality into New Englanders. Therefore, when they have 
to spend money to put up at a hotel over night, they prac- 
tice economy.” This little discovery now serves as a 
guide in determining the relative number of large and 
small rooms going into new hotels for the South and new 
hotels for New England. Finding out what your pros- 


pects want is, after all, fifty per cent. of business success, 
is it not? 
ok * eo 
Realize before the end that business is but a means to 
an end. 


% 


Downheartedness never raised a man up. 
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His Real Campaign Manager 
Business: “With that guide, he can’t go far 
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HILE I am only an enter- 

tainer, I believe I should fol- 
low the same formula if I were a 
merchant or a manufacturer. I 
should speed up my business with 
style, color, change, light, brevity, 
contrast. These are the things that 
stimulate people’s minds—and speed 
is largely a matter of mental stimu- 
lus.—S. L. Rothapfel (Roxy). 

2. 2 


He who by any exertion of mind 
or body adds to the aggregate of en- 
joyable wealth, increases the sum of 
human knowledge, or gives to human 
life higher elevation or greater full- 
ness—he is, in the larger meaning of 
the words, a producer, a workingman, 
a laborer, and is honestly earning 
honest wages.—Henry George. 

> 2 


Prosperity tries the human heart 
with the deepest probe and brings 
forth the hidden character.—South- 
ern Banker. 

From F. F. Leighm, Birmingham, Ala. 
* ca * 


Many people go suddenly blind 
when opportunity stares them in the 
face-—The Wall Street Journal. 

x * * 


I try to have no plans the failure 
of which would greatly annoy me. 
Half the unhappiness in the world is 
due to the failure of plans which 
were never reasonable, and often im- 
possible—Ed. Howe. 


* * x 


ITHOUT ambition one starts 
nothing. 

Without work one finishes noth- 
ing. 

The prize will not be sent to you. 

You have to win it. 

The man who knows how will al- 
ways have a job. The man who also 
knows why will always be his boss. 

As to methods there may be a 
million and then some, but princi- 
ples are few. The man who grasps 
principles can successfully select his 
own methods. The man who tries 
methods, ignoring principles, is sure 
to have trouble-——Emerson. 

* *« * 


Do not have such an opinion of 
things as he who does thee wrong, 
or such as he wishes thee to have, 
but look at them as they are in truth. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


Man owes his growth, his energy, 
chiefly to that striving of the will 
that conflicts with difficulty, which 
we call effort. Easy, pleasant work 
does not make robust minds, does 
not give men a consciousness of their 
powers, does not train them to en- 
durance, to perseverance, to steady 
force of. will, that force without 
which all other acquisitions avail 
nothing—William Ellery Channing. 


x + 2 


The sincere alone can recognize sin- 
cerity—Carlyle. 
* * * 
The greatest mistake you can make 


in life is to be continually fearing 
you will make one.—Elbert Hubbard. 





A Gext 


ND who is he that will harm 
you, if ye be followers of 
that which is good?—1 Peter, 


3:13. 
Sent in by Nell Yeates, 
Toccoa Falls, Ga. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 


grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











To most men experience is like the 
stérn lights of a ship, which illum- 
inate only the track it has passed.— 
Coleridge. 


* %* * 


A valuable executive must possess 
a willingness and ability to assume 
responsibility, a fair knowledge of 
his particular branch of business, 
and a nice understanding of busi- 
ness principles in general; also to be 
able to read and understand human 
nature. There is no phase of knowl- 
edge which anyone can safely dismiss 
as valueless—Charles Cheney. 

* * * 


Set you a goal and work for its 
attainment ; if it proves unworthy, set 
you another and work for its fulfill- 
ment, but profit by the first experi- 
ence.—Florence Glassman. 


* * * 


If time be of all things most preci- 
ous, wasting time must be the great- 
est prodigality, since lost time is 
never found again; and what we call 
time enough always proves little 
enough.—Franklin. 


H do not pray for easy lives; 


pray to be stronger men. Do 
not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers, pray for powers equal to 
your tasks. Then the doing of your 
work shall be no miracle, but you 
shall be a miracle. Every day you 
shall wonder at yourself, at the rich- 
ness of life which has come to you 
by the grace of God.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

x ok Ox 


Anybody can say, “I’ll Do It’— 
but seeing it through to a finish dis- 
tinguishes the man who does things. © 
—The Colgate Clock. 


* * x 


There are many croakers this Sum- 
mer, upon the edges of lakes and 
creeks, there they sit, croaking and 
croaking; but they are only frogs, 
after all. And so it is all along life’s 
shores, but the croaking men are only 
frogs of men—John Wanamaker. 

x * OK 


How little do they see what is, 
who frame their hasty judgments 
upon that which seems.—Southey. 

x * 


Prosperity is only an instrument to 
be used; not a deity to be worshiped. 
—President Coolidge. 


. * ss 
O rail at money, to wax indig- 
nant against it, are silly. Money 

is nothing; its power is purely sym- 


bolical. Money is the sign of 
liberty. To curse money is to curse 
liberty—to curse life, which is 


nothing, if it be not free-—De Gour- 
mont. 
* * x 


To-day is your day and mine, the 
only day we have, the day in which 
we play our part. What our part 
may signify in the great whole we 
may not understand; but we are 
here to play it, and now is our time. 
This we know: it is a part of action, 
not of whining. It is a part of love, 
not cynicism. It is for us to express 
love in terms of human helpfulness. 
—David Starr Jordan. 

a 

The reward for a good deed is to 

have done it.—Roycroft. 
x ok x 

The difference between one man 
and another is not mere ability—it 
is energy.—Arnold. 
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MILES AWAY . 


.. but completely 


in touch with all the vital facts 


These remarkable machines give you a 
true statement of your business every day 


gece accounting methods are making it 
easier for men to get their noses away from 
the business grindstone. The busy executive or 
head of a company can now leave his desk for a 
few days, and wherever he goes receive every day 
an accurate report of the facts and figures in every 
department. 

Through the use of Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment subordinates can place in the 
mail every night, records of sales, production, 
inventories, shipments, accounts receivable and 
payable, cash balance and other vital facts. All 
posted to the minute. All presenting a true and 
complete picture of the activities at plant or office. 

Without adding a man to the payroll, Elliott- 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Great O fice Feuipment poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


DTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES . 


Fisher machines reduce the most complex ac- 
counting operations into a system of incredible 
simplicity and accuracy. They gather all the de- 
tails together and focus them in reports that can 
be grasped at a glance. No matter what system 
you use, the Elliott-Fisher will readily fit into it 
and simplify it. 

The story is as simple as the Elliott-Fisher 
method. Let us give you all the facts. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring our 
representative, who will quickly demonstrate how 
Elliott-Fisher will im- 
prove your business 
control. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address. 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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A feverish rush to see quotations is a fair 
sign the so-called investor is really a trader 


The asking of this question 

seems always to bring you 
into that section of the security mar- 
ket where the bunk lies thickest. In 
the first place there is the unjustifi- 
able idea that margin trading offers 
a sure mark of distinction between 
the gambler and the investor or the 
reasonable speculator. Certainly, the 
percentage of gamblers is greater 
among margin traders than among 
those who refuse to do so but the 
generalization is far from being 
universally true. 

The bunk believed by margin 
traders is worse than the bunk be- 
lieved about them. First, however, 
let us get a better idea of how an 
individual who buys on margin is 
different from one who pays in full 
for his purchasers, even though he 
may borrow part of the money with 
which the payment is made. 

One of the most commonly circu- 
lated misstatements is that the man 
who gives his broker an order 


<4 & HOULD I buy on margin?” 


closely paralleling the action of the 
house buyer. Even in this case there 
will be the practical difference that 
the relatively early maturity of a bank 
loan will give you much less oppor- 
tunity to pay off the large debt from 
surplus income than would the longer 
period of a real estate mortgage. 

Legally, however, the position of 
one who buys securities on margin 
through a broker is intrinsically dif- 
ferent from either of these. Legally, 
the man who buys stock and pledges 
it as collateral for a loan is the 
owner of that particular block of 
stock. 

Without regard to the solvency of 
his bank, he has only to pay the 
face value and interest on his note 
and the stock must be returned to 
him without further obligation. Of 
course, it is possible to carry stock 
with a broker under such a collateral 
loan but that is not the position of 
the usual margin purchaser. 

For an example of the true margin 


' When Buying on Margin Is 


Justified 


By Ray Vance 


position take a customer who orders 
his broker to buy one hundred shares 
of United States Steel at 150 and 
deposits with the broker a margin, 
of $3,000. When the purchase has 
been made, the customer owes the 
broker $12,000, which, together with 
any accruing interest must be paid 
in the final settlement of the trans- 
action. His obligation is the same 
as it would be on a collateral loan. 
The difference is that the customer 
owns not a specific one hundred 
shares of stock which must be de- 
livered to him but the _ broker’s 
promise to deliver some one hundred 
shares. Of course, most brokers are 
solvent, but, if yours is not, then 
you become his unsecured and gen- 
eral creditor for what he owes you 
but continue to owe in full any un- 
paid balance from you to him. 

_ So much for the legal phase; it 
is not so important as it sounds for 
well chosen brokers are as financially 
stable as are most commercial houses. 
It remains true, however, that from 
a strictly legal standpoint, it is better 
to have your certificates in your own 
name than to have them on margin. 


HAVE avoided the use of the 
word gamble for I do not want 
to complicate the discussion with 
unnecessary controversy. However, 
there is a distinction here which is 
vitally important in determining any 





individual’s reasonable atti- 





to buy a block of stock and 
deposits with the broker a 
portion of the purchase price 
is directly paralleling the 
action of one who buys a 
house, pays part of the cost 
and gives a mortgage for the 
balance. If you buy the 
stock, have it transferred to 
your own name and borrow 
the balance of the purchase 
money from your bank on a 
collateral note having a fixed 
maturity, then from a legal 
viewpoint you are fairly 


pull investment. 


N overwhelming proportion of those who 

operate margin accounts are demanding 
quick action with no consideration for long 
Many who speculate are 
novices but they must not be confused with 
the public of former bull markets. 
to banks for advice. Many take chances only in 
on the low-priced stocks. The present public 
has learned the benefits of margin buying to 
limit the risk involved. The essentials of it are 
here set down by an authority. 


Some go 


tude toward margin buying. 
This distinction arises from 
the fact that every security 
which has a public market 
has two almost wholly un- 
related types of price move- 
ment. One of these is di- 
rectly connected with changes 
intrinsic worth of the 
particular security, or with 
the general price level; 
the intrinsic worth of se- 
curities in general. The other 
is a direct product of the 





(Continued on page 38) 
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Controlled sales cost 
and volume 
means protit 


OLUME and cost must be cor- 

rectly balanced to pay dividends. 
Control your sales volume and distri- 
bution costs and you make profit a 
certainty rather than an accident... 
The most efficient control of these 
things is properly compiled informa- 
tion in its best form for use. In bring- 
ing together the leaders of the office 
equipment industry Remington Rand 
places at the disposal of business 
men, equipment, methods, machines 
and devices which have been success- 
fully saving the profits of every type 
of business including your own... 
Remington Rand considers your in- 
dividual needs—advises the right 
solution to your problem—manufac- 
tures the exact equipment for you 


Rand 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


and installs that equipment where it 
will serve you with most profit at 
minimum operating expense. No 
matter what your need, no matter what 
your situation, no matter what your 
business—Remington Rand will draw 
from its varied line to help you increase 
profits . . . Twenty-seven factories, 
6 research laboratories, 110 trained 
engineers and 4,000 specialists are ready 
to turn their powers to the aid of your 
business. Branch offices dot the 
country from coast to coast to add to 
your convenience and each office is 
fully equipped to serve you. A card 
or phone call will bring a representative 
to your side. Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Service Inc., Remington Rand 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUSINESS 
SERVICE INC 


KALAMAZOO - BAKER-VAWTER >: LIN E-A-TIME - LIBRARY BUREAU 
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technical processes of security mar- 
ket machinery. 

American Hide and Leather pre- 
ferred is an illustration. Early in 
1919 that company’s plants and 
financial condition were reported 
upon by an engineering and account- 
ing firm. The report showed that 
the preferred stock was selling far 
above its intrinsic value and subse- 
quent history shows the report to 
have been remarkably accurate. Yet, 
almost coincident with the completion 
of that report, the stock doubled in 
selling price within a few weeks. 

Any man who bought it and sold 
again at a higher price made a very 
real and substantial profit but he did 
not do so because he properly judged 
its intrinsic value. His profit came 
either because he misjudged the true 
value and was lucky enough to make 
money by his mistake or because he 
was shrewd enough to judge that the 
market movement was going in the 
direction opposite to that indicated 
by the relationship prevailing between 
price and true value. 

That is an extreme illustration, 
but, in a milder way, the same thing 
is happening right along. Interna- 
tional Harvester rose 17 points in 
one day. <A few days later it fell 
nearly half of that in a single market 
session. The net result of such fluc- 
tuations will, over a sufficiently long 
period, conform to changes in true 
value but the individual intermediate 
movements are almost wholly inde- 
pendent of such value changes. 


NY man who enters a market 

where such contradictory move- 
ments are taking place may be “a fool 
for luck.” That is he may buy for 
long pull appreciation and be for- 
tunate enough to catch a sudden and, 
to him at least, unexpected upswing. 
He may, as the Hide and Leather 
case shows, have that good fortune 
even when he is fundamentally wrong 
on the stock. Unfortunately, there 
is just about the same chance that 
he will strike a sudden movement 
against him even when his position 
is fundamentally sound. And the 
lucky mistakes come a lot less fre- 
quently in real life than they do in 
magazine stories. From this arises 
the advisability of entering the stock 
market with a clear idea either that 
you are going to follow intrinsic 
values to the disregard of these 
technical movements or else that you 
are going to speculate in market 
movements. 

Now you may well say what has 
all that to do with the advisability 
of buying a stock on margin? Just 
this: if you are going to speculate 
in market movements rather than in 
intrinsic values, then a margin ac- 
count with a good brokerage is, in 
spite of all handicaps, the best tool 
for the purpose. 

In the first place this is true be- 








R. VANCE makes no 

sweeping condemnation 
of margin trading. ‘As far as 
a method of making money is 
concerned he holds it is use- 
less to most individuals. He 
has seen far greater profits 
made by those who have taken 
an investment position based 
upon intrinsic values, who 
have shifted only when gen- 
eral financial conditions have 
changed. 








cause in trading for profits from 
market movements sheer speed of 
execution becomes an essential fac- 
tor in success. Stock held by your 
broker in his own name can be trans- 
ferred much more quickly through 
his organization than through actual 
transfers on corporate books. In the 
second place it is true because only 
a Margin account carries the ma- 
chinery for many trading methods. 
For example, trading on the basis 
of market fluctuations logically in- 
volves the making of short sales 
when declines are expected. I know 
of no way by which one can sell 
without the employinent of a margin 
account. Similarly stop loss orders, 
scale buying ‘and such mechanical 
aids to trading involve having an 
active brokerage account and, no 
matter how you may camouflage it, 
that means a margin account. 

Finally, the margin account has 
the advantage, from a trader’s stand- 
point, that constant reports or even 
margin calls keep him from running 
up huge losses. “Take your losses 
but let your profits run,” is a stand- 
ard Wall Street adage. We need not 
take space here to discuss its sound- 
ness but I may mention that the 
methods of trading adapted to its 
practice are fairly closely tied up 
with margin trading. 


GAINST all of this I have 

already set the better legal-po- 
sition of one who borrows money 
from his bank on an ordinary colla- 
teral loan. It is now worthwhile to 
note that some of the very advan- 
tages which a margin account gives 
to a margin trader are disadvantages 
to an investor or to a speculator in 
intrinsic values of stocks. This is 
particularly true of the ease and 
speed possible for purchases or sales 
through a margin account. 


One of the hardest tasks falling © 


upon the investor or long pull specu- 
lator is that of resisting the constant 
flood of bullish or bearish propa- 
ganda issued by those who want to 
influence public action for their own 
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profit. And one of the greatest helps 
in resisting such propaganda is to 
delay long enough so that your own 
sounder judgment may operate, so 
that you may consult some one in 
whom you have confidence, or so that 
you may get the public answer to the 
propaganda. If you wait to get your 
stock from your bank before selling 
or wait to arrange a loan before you 
buy, the delay will save you from 
many a useless or downright foolish 
switch of holdings. 

From the foregoing it appears — 
and I believe appears rightly—that 
margin buying is primarily a method 
for active traders. Starting from 
that point our real question becomes 
should I trade or speculate on the 
technical swings of the stock market? 


I am not going to drag out the 
old illustrations of men who have 
met disaster by speculating in stocks. 
There are plenty of them, but the 
total number speculating, trading or 
gambling on technical market move- 
ments is so great as to make the per- 
centage who meet disaster smaller 
than we usually think. So far as I 
can see, there are many more men 
and women who suffer damaging 
but not fatal financial wounds be- 
cause they fool themselves about the 
character of their operations than 
there are who suffer great disasters 
from reckless margin trading. 


HAVE seen too many buy a 

stock with a great flourish of in- 
vestigation as to its investment worth, 
only to hang over the ticker next day 
or to call their broker every few 
hours for quotations. Even a fever- 
ish rush to see the quotations in 
the evening paper is a fair sign that 
the so-called investor is really a 
trader. A few weeks later we shall 
hear that the stock has been sold 
at 5 points profit, dropped at a quick 
loss or possibly even sold just be- 
cause it failed to move quickly either 
way. An overwhelming percentage 
of those who operate margin accounts 
are in reality trading on technical 
market movements and demanding 
quick action with no consideration of 
long pull investment values. Such 
traders might just as well continue 
on margins, unless they wish to 
change their fundamental purposes. 


From the way that many of these 
men and women try to fool them- 
selves it is easily apparent that they 
disapprove of their own _ activity. 
Personally, I think that many of 
them pay pretty heavily for their 
thrills. It is surprising how many of 
such dabblers have at some time 
started a particular trade as a small 
flier and ended by loosing a half 
or a whole year’s income. To be 
perfectly fair, however, it would be 
necessary to note that in a majority 
of the cases the loss can be at least 
partly offset by a “killing” at some 
other time. (Continued on age 40) 
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OMMERCE, land and air, 
night and day, at speed that 
reduces days to hours, has passed & 
beyond the experimental stage into 
the realism of practicability. The 
great engines of transportation— 
ensembles of thousands of moving 
parts—can be driven under tremen- 
dous power and at high speed 
continuously, largely because the 
art of grinding makes each individ- 
ual part mechanically perfect. 
e—_—K<nX«=sSQQvOQVeVOVe "UC, 
NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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The main objection to margin 
trading as it is practiced by so large 
a percentage of our population lies in 
its futility and its petty waste of 
time,. strength or capital. I have 
audited trading accounts on which 
the balance over a period of years 
was on the profit side. For every 
such case, however, I have known 
of another where severe net losses 
had been met, and of ten others 
which carried a small balance of loss 
with only the “thrills” left as com- 
pensation for the use of capital, 
effort, time and worry. 


ERTAINLY, I have seen far 

greater profits made by the use 
of similar capital with less time and 
less nerve strain by those who have 
taken an investment (or, if you pre- 
fer—a long pull speculation) position 
based upon intrinsic values and have 
shifted only when values or general 
financial conditions have changed. If 
the same money and added effort 


p icki 

FOREMAN is supposed to 
A be able to pick the right 

man for a job. Very few 
can do this efficiently. It is a diffi- 
cult matter. I am sure that there is 
not a single foreman nor employer 
who has not made many bad mis- 
takes. 

There are some scamps who would 
fool anybody ; most of us have found 
that out. There are some men of 
good appearance, intelligent, compe- 
tent, too, up to a point; but who are 
as unreliable as a day in March. 

Once, a foreman wrote to me, ask- 
ing: “Is there any sure way of pick- 
ing the right men for the job?” I 
answered: “No, there is not. I 
have made too many failures myself 
in that line, to dare advise anybody.” 

Some day, let us hope, we may 
have character tests, so that we can 
pick out the reliable people who are 
worthy of being trusted. But in the 
present state of human knowledge, 
there is no way of distinguishing the 
honest men from the thieves nor the 
true from the false. 

A foreman should not lose heart 
if he has picked out a wrong man or 
two. Everybody does this. As yet 
there is no standardized system of 
hiring employees. It would seem as 
though there ought to be. 

Thirty firms were recently asked 
as to their method of hiring em- 
ployees. They replied as follows: 
Nineteen used an application blank; 
eleven did not ; twenty-three followed 
up references; fifteen did not. 

Only seven made a physical exam- 
ination; and eleven gave each appli- 
cant a trial on special work. Only 
three made any mental test ; and only 
mine had any plan of promoting 


had been put into any reasonable 
business the result would have been 
as good or better. 

I would not make any sweeping 
condemnation of margin trading. I 
believe it may be no more harmful 
than excessive financial timidity. So 
far as a method of making money 
is concerned it is useless to most 
individuals. If you keep on doing it 
you should be honest enough with 
yourself to admit that you do it for 
thrills rather than for profits and 
should limit your trading accordingly. 

In all of this we must not neglect 
one group of people who are conser- 
vative speculators or even investors 
but who, in a strictly technicai sense, 
are margin buyers. This group con- 
sists of people who should logically 
go to their banks for collateral loans 
but who in practice go to a broker 
instead. The basis of this appar- 
ently illogical proceeding is timidity. 
And almost as important is the fact 
that in this case the broker is a better 
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business psychologist than the banker. 

The broker makes his loan with 
little inquiry into the client’s private 
business and usually encourages the 
purchase of whatever the client 
wishes to buy. Too often the banker 
makes his client uncomfortable by 
the assumption of a paternalistic air 
wholly unjustified by the character 
of the transaction. In such a case 
it is easy to see how a really conser- 
vative investor or speculator in 
intrinsic values may prefer the mar- 
gin account. 

All in all there is far too much 
buying on margin, for direct colla- 
teral loans from your bank have 
many advantages. However, for one 
who will trade frequently margin 
trading is the only sensible method 
and general bankers have only them- 
selves and their methods to blame 
for much of the real banking busi- 
ness which goes to brokers as margin 
accounts. 


the Wrong Man 


By Herbert N. Casson 


their loyal workers or raising wages. 

Fourteen informed employees as to 
opportunities; twenty investigated 
cases of discharge, and ten did not. 
In eighteen of the companies, the 
hiring is done by an employment 
manager. In seven cases it is done 
by a superintendent, and in five 
cases by a foreman. Fifteen adver- 
tised and fifteen did not. 

The fact is that employment de- 
partments are very crude and un- 
organized. This whole matter of 
employment has never been fully ap- 
preciated. In 1912, the first organi- 
zation of employment managers was 
started, in Boston. To-day there are 
four or five others. But the whole 
matter is still in the experimental 
stages. We do not know, at present, 
how much can be done. A few firms 
have certainly done very well. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company found that, during the first 
two years of their employment de- 
partment, a reduced labor turnover 
had saved them $25,000, charging 
$50 to the cost of replacing experi- 
enced workmen. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
estimated that, in one year after the 
introduction of a centralized em- 
ployment bureau, there has been a 
saving of $90 per person employed. 

In 1914, the Ford Motor Company 
introduced a centralized employment 
bureau. The policy of the bureau 
is to transfer a man as many as six 
or eight times until a place is found 
where he can do the work and earn 
his pay. This policy reduced the 
discharges from 8,390 in 1913 to 
twenty-seven in 1915. 


The Hayes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Detroit, cut their labor turn- 
over in two in the first year of the 
operation of an employment bureau. 
In the next four months, the turn- 
over was more than cut in two again. 
More significant even is the fact that 
this reduction was accompanied by a 
30 per cent. increase in output per 
man. 

The training of a new man usually 
is left to the foreman. Some 
foremen do the jobs properly, and 
others do not. 

It is no easy matter to break in 
the new workers. They must not be 
left to pick up their knowledge. A 
new man needs special attention. He 
is a fish out of water. Everything 
is strange to him. He must be 
taught how to do his job in the one 
best way. 

A foreman’s never-ending job is: 
how to make a job foolproof, so that 
it will not be badly done. 

“The cost of taking on a new 
laborer,” says a statistician, “is $8.25. 
The cost of a new office worker is 
$30 and of a skilled mechanic $50.” 

In the case of a mechanic, the 
main cost is the falling off in produc- 
tion, also the spoiled work and the 
damaged tools. 

One street car company figures 
that every new motorman costs it 
$200 because of the accidents that he 
will cause. 

The trouble is that most foremen 
have so many other things to do, that 
they neglect their job of training the 
new man. Many a foreman takes a 
new man up to the job, and says. 

“Here it is. It’s not much of a 
job. You know how to do it, don’t 
you? Well, get on with it.” 
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City Engineer, Chas. I. Signer’s Specifications 
for the Concrete Laid on this Contract. 

Proportions—1-114-214. 
Cement Content—2.1 barrels per cubic yard. 
Mixing Water—4.4 gallons per sack of cement. 
Mixing Time—1 14 minutes. 

Continuous water curing at favorable temperatures 
—60 to 70 degrees F. 


Results—Compressive strength of 3600 pounds per 
square inch at § days: 4000 pounds at 8 days. 




















Paved with Concrete . . . 
Smooth and Safe — Permanently! 


| eager of Olympia, capital of the State of Washing- 
ton, wanted a new, modern pavement on Fourth Street, the 
principal business artery. The old surface was worn out—but under- 
neath was a thick, strong, concrete base, laid nearly twenty years 
before. A new surface, five inches thick, of portland cement con- 
crete, laid on the old foundation, was the economical decision. 


The job was done in twelve days, from the time work began on 
tearing up the old surface until the smooth durable, new concrete 
pavement was opened to traffic. 


Would you like to know the details? Information awaits your request! 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ° - . Chicago 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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The Spanish Main Becomes 
a Market 
(Continued from page 18) 


currency per month. That the es- 
tablishment of the banana industry 
in Magdalena has brought prosperity 
to the State is evidenced by the fact 
that the rent of this building has 
gradually crept up until the present 
time the company is paying a rental 
of $200 per month. 

Santa Marta has grown and pros- 
pered in accordance with this scale. 
To-day it is said to have the largest 
per capita wealth of any city in the 
Tropics. More than $110,000,000 
has been left there in twenty-five 
years by the United Fruit Company 
in the form of investments or wage 
payments. According to one esti- 
mate, the city has more than 400 citi- 
zens worth $50,000 and upwards. 

In this and other cities built up 
around the activities of the United 
- Fruit Company, records are available 
of men who have worked their way 
to riches in far less time than the 
average successful man requires even 
in the United States. One notable 
example is that of an American 
Negro who got a job wielding a 
machete on one of the United Fruit 
Company plantations in 1909. After 
a few years he had saved enough 
to make a first payment on a small 
tract of land, and by 1917—eight 
years after his first exerience in the 
work—he was rated at $50,000. In 
Guatemala, a former $30 a week 
cook at a plantation of the same 
corporation, is worth to-day approxi- 


mately $300,000. 


NE of the richest and most 

widely known planters now op- 
erating in the Tropics had a similar 
experience. In 1897 he turned up at 
Cost Rica almost without funds. For 
a time he worked as a banana re- 
ceiver, but as soon as he had saved 
sufficient capital he moved into the in- 
terior and opened a store on a banana 
plantation. As his funds increased 
and he saw the future in the business, 
he began to make a business of lend- 
ing capital to growers starting in 
business for themselves, and he also 
operated a group of his own small 
farms. In 1912, after fifteen years, 
he sold out his interests for $3,000,- 
000. To-day he is a grower of coffee 
in the interior of Costa Rica, and of 
bananas and sugar in Jamaica, and 
is rated at $12,000,000. 

In the field of international rela- 
tions the United Fruit Company’s 
attitude has been of incalculable 
benefit to other corporations coming 
in later on various development pro- 
jects. Before it began to operate 
much of this work was done on the 
ancient, outworn basis of exploita- 
tion. In many countries, as a conse- 
quence, a deep-rooted antagonism 
existed toward public utilities owned 
by American capital. As it expand- 








ed, the United Fruit Company found 
that the assurance of prompt trans- 
portation was vital to its success, and 
it began to operate railways. Along 
one of these lines a program of high- 
way building had been launched to 
compete with the railway, and it was 
making rapid progress until it came 
to a mountainside where a long cut 
through solid rock was necessary. 
Following out the principles estab- 
lished by the corporation, the railway 
manager promptly offered to lend a 
steam shovel and a dynamite expert 
to the contractor, and the cut was 
made within a few days. It was the 
conviction of United Fruit Company 
that instead of taking business away 
from its road, the new highway 
would develop more. 

Some time ago it was pointed out 
by Victor M. Cutter, president of the 
United Fruit Company, that Ameri- 
can investment in the Caribbean area 
has increased from one to five bil- 
lion dollars since before the war. In 
Colombia alone the increase has been 
extraordinarily rapid, from approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 in 1912 to $125,- 
000,000 in 1927. A great deal of this 
is traceable to competition for oil 
lands, but even in this and in the 
field of mining operations American 
industrial genius has developed a 
new technique which has given this 
country an immense advantage over 
European competitors. The ancient 
idea of exploitation has been replaced 
by the principle of development. 

The United Fruit Company is in a 
rather fortunate position in this 
respect, because all of its develop- 
ment has been done on lands which 
were worthless for all practical pur- 
poses before it started to operate, and 
in many instances a menace to health. 
Bananas are grown profitably only 
on low lying lands fringing the 
rivers, where immense deposits of 
silt have been built up. In order to 
maintain a continuous supply, how- 
ever, it has been necessary to drain 
the swamps and to install expensive 
sanitary equipment. In Colombia it 
is also necessary to irrigate, and en- 
gineering works are required to con- 
trol the supplies of water. 

Records of the effects of these de- 
velopments on land values run into 
figures which sound like boom liter- 
ature. A great deal of the land 
originally acquired by the company 
was considered high priced at $6 or 
$7 an acre, and even at that figure 
was unsalable, a quarter of a century 
ago, for any other purpose. In the 
thriving banana regions to-day the 
same land in production commonly 
changes hands at $400 an acre and 
prices of $800 an acre have been 
obtained. This increase, it should be 


noted, is chiefly of benefit to the 
nationals rather than to the corpora- 
tion. Since it has shown a consistent 
and steady growth throughout its 
history there never has been a time 
when it was interested in the sale of 
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its lands. Instead it has bought 
more, in order to be prepared for 
future expansion. 

A history of single crop countries. 
has always been that of failure. The 
United States Company has recog- 
nized this problem from the start and 
to-day it is spending thousands of 
dollars in research work in order to 
find crops which can be rotated with 
bananas. At the present time the 
United Fruit Company has 50,000 
acres planted to cacao—from which 
chocolate is made and efforts are 
being made to establish other crops in 
land that heretofore has been set out 
to bananas. 

Wherever the United Fruit Com- 
pany has established a plantation, 
however, it has added value to lands. 
adjoining its own properties. This. 
is done first by the building of high- 
ways and railroads offering access to: 
terminals and the markets of the 
world. The second step is the in- 
stalation of hospital and sanitary 
equipment making it possible for 
human beings to live safely in areas 
previously uninhabitable. A further 
benefit is the stimulation of national’ 
initiative through the increased pur- 
chasing power resulting from the 
direct and indirect payroll expendi- 
tures of the corporation. 


HE United Fruit Company also. 

has contributed materially to a. 
sound-economic structure in the 
Tropics and to better understanding 
between the Caribbean countries and 
the United States through its various. 
services of communication. One of 
these is the famous great White- 
Fleet of ninety steamships, each of 
which makes from twelve to four-- 
teen round trips a year between vari- 
ous North American ports and the- 
Tropics. This fleet is one of the- 
largest in the world owned by any- 
single corporation, and it operates on 
schedules as exact and punctual as. 
high speed railway trains. In 1927 
it carried more than three-quarters 
of a million tons of freight into the- 
Tropics, 69,000 passengers, and 227,-- 
000 bags of mail. 

A service which is of equal im-- 
portance is the Tropical Radio Tele-- 
graph Company, over the stations of 
which Colonel Lindbergh’s flight 
was recorded. This has opened the- 
countries of the Caribbean to the- 
news of the United States. 

A quarter of a century ago there- 
was nothing much to print except 
political news and opinion, and vir-. 
tually everything that was said of 
the Colossus of the North was by~ 
way of criticism. To-day the Span-- 
ish Main is finding an increasing in- 
terest in the every day news of the- 
United States. Its papers are print- 
ing accounts of fashion shows and‘ 
new theatre openings. Actual news- 
of the American economic. attitude is - 
replacing the guesses of political dis- - 
turbers. 
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ARE 


CUTTING 
MAULAGE COSTS 


You will too! Even before you buy a Federal 
truck you will be conscious of Federal’s Certi- 
fied Earning Ability. As you make your selection 
from 43 chassis, one to 7/, tons capacity, and more 
than 100 body-and-chassis combinations, you will 
be conscious that you are getting exactly the 
truck needed to do your work at lowest cost. 


Then, as you receive the story of Federal’s 
ALL-TRUCK construction, and as you hear the 
experiences of other owners, your confidence 
in Federal will grow and grow. But your real 
understanding of “Certified Earning Ability” 
will come only after you have used a Federal, 
and known its influence on your profits. 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, 5746 Federal Ave, DETROIT, MICH. 
“Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation” 


(170) 


FEDERAL TRUCKS 


ALL SIZES—FOURS & SIXES 
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Paganism in Business 
(Continued from page 20) 


“The second vital fact is that spir- 
itual illiteracy is apparently increas- 
ing, while secular illiteracy is decreas- 
ing. The natural law which relates 
conduct to ethical ideals furnishes the 
gauge. Since crime is preventable by 
moral and religious education, the re- 
ported increase in juvenile crime 
proves an ineffectiveness in spiritual 
training. Growing lawlessness is a 
symptom of growing paganism; and 
growing paganism can prostrate the 
soul of America. 

“The third vital fact is the lack of 
adequate time for spiritual training 
and the fourth, the lack of adequate 
means.” 

To help provide these means of 
spiritual advancement is to be 
the main concern of the Religious 
Education Foundation. That a method 
was needed by which those interested 
in religious education might broaden 
the scope of. their gifts instead of 
limiting them to just one denomina- 
tion, has long been felt. Conse- 
quently, funds have often gone to 
other beneficiaries. Now, under the 
guidance of business men and in co- 
operation with existing denomina- 
tional agencies, the Religious Educa- 
tion Foundation will distribute to the 
various agencies, in proportion ac- 
cording to the wishes of the donor, 
these resources which might other- 
wise have been lost. 

“It is also natural that business 
men should desire business manage- 
ment in carrying out the purpose of 
their gifts,” Mr. Cheney explained. 
“For this reason the directors of the 
Religious Education Foundation will 
serve as investing as well as directing 
counsel. While they are all business 
men, they have also all been active in 
religious bodies. The Foundation 
will be managed by modern trust 
methods and the overhead will be re- 
duced to a minimum. In contrast to 
older types of administration of 
trusts for similar purposes, the work 
of the Religious Education Founda- 
tion will be marked by flexibility and 
adaptability to changing needs. 

“The huge economic system of this 
country has developed so fast that 


legal regulations have not succeeded 
in keeping up with it. Our economic 
system will grow even faster in the 
future and will reach out into 
spheres of operation hardly dreamed 
of as yet. What will guide the busi- 
ness men of the future? Only the 
inspiration of fundamental principles 
—ageless in their origin but always 
modern in their application. Religious 
and business forces of the nation have 
joined their spiritual and material re- 
sources to help provide this guidance 
and this inspiration for the American 
business men of the future.” 


Synod House 
St. John’s 
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ELIGIOUS and business 

forces of the nation have 
joined their spiritual and ma- 
terial resources to help provide 
guidance and inspiration for the 
American business men of the 
future. 


Through the Religious Educa- 
tion Foundation, co-operating 
bodies representing 39 leading 
Protestant denominations and 
22,000,000 members, are to co- 
ordinate their resources for re- 
ligious education through exist- 
ing agencies. 





What Working Together 
Can Do 
(Continued from page 14) 


farmers. The farmer, undoubt- 
edly, does not think in terms similar 
to those which control a manufac- 
turer. In industry the capital invest- 
ment is kept as low as possible in 
relation to the volume of business; 
in agriculture the capital investment 
is too often increased without regard 
to returns. 

“In selling electric service to farm- 
ers it is not our method simply to 
String up the wires and make con- 


nections. Doing only that job would 
not result in a profit to the farmer 
nor to us. We must understand his 
problem and we must work with him. 
For this reason we have experts from 
the State agricultural college working 
with us and showing our customers 
how to utilize the advantages of 
electricity to their own profit. In 
this way we make a satisfied custom- 
er and there is nothing new in the 
thought that ‘a satisfied customer is 
a profitable customer.’ 

“Our working plan, then, considers 
these objectives— 

“1. Increase production. 
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“2. Reduce costs. 


“3. Lighten work, for the farmer 
and for his wife. 

“To show how that purpose has 
worked out on the ledgers of the 
company I can tell you that last year 
we showed an increase of 17.4 per 
cent. in our output to present cus- 
tomers. In spite of cheap coal and 
wood there is one electric range to 
every four-and-one-half residence 
customers and, in all, we give serv- 
ive to approximately 23,000 such 
ranges. And, in summing up all the 
figures, we do a business of $30,000,- 
000 every year—in direct competi- 
tion, I might say, with municipal 
plants. That furnishes some sort of 
an answer to the question of effi- 
ciency as between privately-owned 
and municipally-owned power sta- 
tions.” 

* * x 

In a territory committed to munici- 
pal ownership Alton W. Leonard 
has taken an outside company and 
built it, almost from scratch, into a 
$100,000,000-organization. He dared 
Seattle to accept a contract which 
would save its tax-payers $100,000 
a year, yet, in spite of their policies 
and politics, the city’s administrators 
like and admire him. So much so 
that Ole Hanson, of whose radical 
tendencies the East has heard some- 
thing, is one of Mr. Leonard’s 
friends. 

He laughs when the going is hard- 
est, and when things are coming his 
way he is apt to frown and start 
circulating through side streets in 
order to find out how strangers are 
talking. 

He has been picked as ‘the model 
boss’ by the Pacific Northwest Sten- 
ographers’ Association. 

He is a six-handicap man at his 
golf clubs and he is a fisherman who 
has yet to stretch his arms and sob: 
“That one got away.” In _ other 
words, once a fish gets on his line 
it is destined to finish in a frying pan. 
He weighs close to 200 pounds, 
stands six feet and can, when the 
occasion arises, take care of himself 
without sending a rush telegram to 
his relatives. 


One of his friends tells this story 
about him: 

“Eight or nine years ago, when 
the company owned the street rail- 
way franchise in Seattle, there was 
a lot of trouble with the motormen 
and conductors. Under the rates in 
its contract the company was unable 
to break even and it went to the city 
requesting an increase in the five- 
cent fare. 


“The mayor refused and was sup- 
ported by the City Council. Con- 
ductors and motormen attraeted by 
the higher wages offered elsewhere 
were quitting at a rate of seventy- 
five or a hundred a day. Operators 
abandoned their cars in the middle 
of blocks and emergency crews had 
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to be sent out to start them moving. 

“Finally, the men went on strike. 

“Right at this moment Leonard 
showed his hand. Under his personal 
direction a full-page advertisement 
was written, space was reserved in 
the newspapers, and with the copy 
in his pocket, Leonard walked into 
the Mayor’s office. 

“ ‘Ole,’ he cried. ‘This advertise- 
ment runs to-morrow unless the 
strike is called off.’ 

“Taking the advertisement from 
his pocket, Leonard spread it across 
Hanson’s desk. It was an ultimatum 
that if the men did not promise to 
return to work by 12 o’clock that 
night they would not be re-hired 
under any consideration. 

“Tt was a bold stroke but Hanson 
backed it and the union leaders were 
summoned. Before midnight an 
agreement was reached and the men 
were back on the cars the following 
morning. That broke the general 
strike and saved Seattle millions of 
dollars to say nothing of probable 
violence.” 

I asked him about that story and 
he chuckled. ‘Well, the facts are 
as you tell them but don’t forget to 
explain that Ole Hanson also had a 
stake in that fight. As mayor of 
Seattle he was responsible to the city 
and, in addition, the city owned a 
portion of the street railway system. 
It was quite as much affected as we 
were. Later on, of course, we sold 
the traction lines to Seattle.” 

“Do you think street cars will soon 
be removed from city streets?” 

“T am inclined to believe they will 
disappear from the smaller cities but 
that they will remain in the large 
centers. Transportation is much 
more of a problem in cities such as 
New York or Chicago or in com- 
munities above 100,000 population 
than it is in other places. There 
cannot be too many services for 
people who have to travel long dis- 
tances to and from work. Further- 
more, the earnings of street car com- 
panies in the large cities are on the 
upgrade. 

“Busses will increase in popularity. 
That, of course, is true. But street 
cars have not outlived their useful- 
ness in the places where they are 
most mneeded—highly congested 
areas.” 

After a pause Leonard again re- 
turned to the farm problem. “You 
might be interested to know,” he 
said, “that the average of electrically- 
equipped farms in this country is 3 
per cent. Compare that with the 63 
per cent. we serve and you'll give 
your readers a pretty good under- 
standing of what a bunch of people, 
working together, can do.” 

Cheapness “sold” electricity to the 
farmers of Western Washington. 
The enterprise of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company showed 
them how to save money, time and 
labor. 
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ORGANIZATION 


FOR ANY 





PROJECT 


F you are planning a new develop- 
ment in any field of enterprise we 


are prepared to help you ORGANIZE it. 


We can provide engineers to make 
investigations, reports or appraisals pre- 
liminary to financing. 

We can provide financial plans and 


assist in financing. 


We can provide complete designs and 
the construction personnel to carry out 
work of any type or magnitude. 


PIONEERS SINCE 1889 


Stone & Webster, Inc., is the 
oldest firm in the power in- 
dustry. Its organization for de- 
sign and construction is large, 
widely experienced and ex- 
tremely flexible. It can design, 
purchase for and build develop- 
ments of any size or kind. It 
has made many records for 
speed. The power stations built 
serve 20,000,000 people. In utili- 
ties work over $100,000,000 is 
expended annually. 


Industrial work for such com- 
panies as Ford, General Motors, 
American Sugar, U. S. Rubber, 
Victor and others is measured 
high in millions and for many 
clients has been continuous for 
years. Experience also includes 
construction of large buildings 
of the office type such as The 
Insurance Company of North 
America, University of Pitts- 


burgh, The First National Bank 
of Boston and others. 


In hundreds of cases reports 
have been made covering 
financial requirements, physical 
condition, operating costs, in- 
ventories, plant extensions, earn- 
ing power and other features. 
Properties to the value of 
$6,000,000,000 have been ap- 
praised. 


As executive managers, Stone 
& Webster handle the operation, 
engineering, purchasing, con- 
struction and financial require- 
ments of sixty separate public 
utility and industrial companies. 
Two Stone & Webster com- 
panies, one railway and one light 
and power, have won the Coffin 
Award—the highest honor in 
the industry for excellence of 
operation. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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activity has declined into 
the usual period of Sum- 
mer lethargy but in perhaps 
thé majority of industrial op- 
erations there has not been so 
much a sharp drop but merely 


[: some lines of business 
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ng News 


HE motor industry is also 

curtailing its production 
schedules but not nearly so 
rapidly as the steel trade. De- 
troit employment has shown 
moderate reaction and it is 
quite possible that May will set 








a gradual tapering off which, 
in many cases, does not appear 
to have gone even as far as in 
most previous years. 

In any case, there do not 
seem to have developed any 
weak spots in the general 
manufacturing and distribu- 
ting fields, what dullness is ap- 
parent may be laid to seasonal 
variations, and the situation 


even super-normal, activity in 
the country as a whole. 


TEEL production has 
tapered off still further, 

as is the usual course of opera- 
tions at this season. The Steel 
Corporation is currently down 
to but little more than 74 per 
cent. of capacity, a decline of 
nearly 10 per cent. in four or 
five weeks. The independents 
have dropped well below 70 
per cent., probably around 68 








The News Summary 


Money Highest in Seven Years.... 48 

Smith and Robinson 

Rubber Roads for England 

Rail Profits Show First Increase in 
Many Months 

Cotton Climbs to New High Levels 47 

French Franc Stabilized 

Germany Tests Rocket Plane 

Building Totals Still High 

Canadian Situation Is Bright 

Brokers’ Loans Fall from Peak.... 50 

Day Coaches Get New Luxury 

Commodities Far Below Highs.... 47 

Cuba Cuts U. S. Sugar Supply 

Nobile Epic Continues 

Soviet Tries Ex-Leaders 


up the highest record for the 
current year. Total output 
during that month for the 
United States amounted to 
426,000 units, passenger cars 
and trucks. 

The May totals for this year 
exceeded the previous month 
by about 15,000 units and ran 
considerably more than 20,000 
cars above the same month of 
last year. The latest reported 
month of 1928, therefore, not 
only sets up a new high record 
for this year but also for last 
year, and is the largest month 
in the motor industry since 
August of 1926. It is the 
largest production for the 
month of May ever reported 
in the history of the industry. 


HE construction business 
continues in good form 
and though there are signs of 
irregularity in individual dis- 














per cent. of capacity opera- 
tions, and show a decline of 


around 7 or 8 per cent. since the early part of June. 

Average for the entire steel industry is calculated at 
around 72 per cent., down 8 per cent. from the previous 
month, but still running moderately ahead of last year. 
Even the reduced rates of activity, however, are deplet- 
ing the back-log of advance orders and further curtail- 
ment appears in prospect for the Summer months. 














Net Income Gains Over Last Year. 
Freight Loadings Hold Firm. Rate 
Wars Threaten. New Comforts 
for Day Coaches 


EPORTS of the individual roads in 

Class I system for the month of May 
are currently in process of being issued. 
Not enough individual reports are available 
at this writing to give a very sound basis 
for estimates, but it seems fairly certain 
that the final figures for May of the pres- 
ent year will be higher than May of 1927 
“ lower than the corresponding month of 
926. 


There are a number of exceptions in the 
reports thus far issued but the general 
tendency is for the May earnings of the 
individual ¢oads to rise moderately above 
the same month of last year, and an esti- 
mate of what the final returns on net op- 
erating railway income will show for the 





entire country might be around $87,000,000. 
This figure would compare with net 
profits for the Class I system of $70,500,- 
000 in April of this year and with $85,665,- 
000 in May, 1927. Such a figure would be 
the second highest month reported in 1928, 
being exceeded only by the March operat- 
ing income of slightly over $90,000,000. 


Freight Volume Steady 


OLLOWING the usual seasonal tend- 

ency, loadings of revenue freight have 
held fairly steady in most recent weeks 
but are still moderately below the cor- 
responding weeks of both 1926 and 1927. 
Weekly figures are currently somewhat 
above the million-car mark but compare 
with loadings of around 1,025,000 cars per 
week last year and about 1,050,000 cars in 
the corresponding weeks of 1926. 

In only one week of the present year 
have 1928 figures exceeded those for the 
previous year and that dubious record was 
set up in the week ended June 2nd when 
loadings amounted to 934,000 cars, com- 
pared with 912,000 cars in the same week 
of last year. The comparison was not a 
good one, however, since it was an ab- 


tricts the grand totals are still 
setting up new high records. 


Latest weekly reports of new contracts let in the New 
York district are running close to $35,000,000, or more 
than $6,000,000 a week ahead of the same period in 1927. 
Commercial failures show practically no change. Bank 
clearings have quieted down moderately but are still far 
ahead of 1927. Commodity prices have displayed a tend- 
ency toward strength, following their reaction of May. 


normal week, including the Memorial Day 
holiday. 

Latest reports on weekly revenue car 
loadings show declines in every classifica- 
tion except livestock. The gain in this in- 
dividual commodity is, of course, far over- 
balanced by the losses in other groups and 
declines are especially noticeable in mis- 
cellaneous freight, grain, forest products 
and coal. 

Volume of freight traffic handled by 
Class I railroads in the first four months 
of the present year amounted to 147,000,- 
000,000 net ton miles, according to reports 
just issued by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. These figures show a decline of 
more than 8,000,000,000 miles, or over 5 
per cent. from traffic in the same period 
of last year. The situation is further ag- 
gravated by a smaller carrying load in 
cars which amounted to 26.5 tons per car 
this year, compared with 27.6 tons in the 
1927 average. The decline is over a ton 
per car, or about 4 per cent., but such 
unfavorable factors have been at least par- 
tially compensated by a larger average 
mileage covered by freight cars thus far 
in 1928 
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EDUCTION of long-haul freight 

rates to ports on the Great Lakes by 
several individual railroads is the first step 
in what may develop into a serious rate 
war. The original reductions in coal have 
more recently spread to a competitive drop 
in the rates on steel. 

That the railroad fraternity realizes the 
potential seriousness of the situation is at- 
tested by recent meetings of members of 
the Eastern Railroads Presidents’ Confer- 
ence held in New York City for the ap- 
parent purpose of avoiding such rate wars. 


Day Coach Luxury 


A new departure in service to day coach 
passengers has been put into effect by the 
New York Central Railroad and may point 
a step on a new road in this class of ser- 
vice. The company has begun operation 
between New York and Buffalo of a regu- 
lar train providing individual and com- 
fortable chairs for day coach passengers, 
as well as an observation car, without extra 
cost. The new service gives to day coach 
passengers some of the comforts which 
were previously available only through 
Pullman sur-charge. 




















Commodities Recover After Material Re- 
actions. Cotton Continues Advance. 
Metals Hold Firm 


T HE reaction which developed in gen- 
eral commodity prices in the early part 
of June continued throughout practically 
the entire month, and although there have 
been small recoveries in recent weeks, 
prices for the more important commodities 
are still far below the high levels of last 
Spring and in many cases are not so very 
far from the lowest of the current year. 


Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ..195.691 199.169 187.221 
Bradstreet’s ... 13.1913 13.4376 12.4265 
Bureau of Labor 98.6 97.4 93.4 


The monthly indexes reflect the general 
reaction in most cases, although the Bu- 
reau of Labor index still shows an ad- 
vance over the previous month; but these 
figures are somewhat behind the market. 

The Irving Fisher index of 100 com- 
modities, based on average levels for 1926, 
has moved irregularly in recent weeks. 
The general trend has been downward, 
however, and the index is currently around 
98 or about half-way between the low 
point early in the year and the high point 
of nearly 100 around the close of May. 


Grain Market Speculative 

HE grain markets have given decided 

indication of being under speculative 
rather than actual trade influence during 
the past couple months. During April and 
May prices were going up very rapidly, al- 
though basic conditions were not especially 
bullish. During June prices reacted just 
about as rapidly, although basic conditions 
were not very bearish. 

After reaching a high point around the 
close of April wheat has been coming down 
for the past eight or ten weeks and cur- 
rent levels are around $1.40 per bushel, 
which is close to the low point reached in 
March. Corn and oats have also joined in 
the general reaction, though the latter 
commodity has acted better than the rest 
and has regained a good portion of its 
tecent losses. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago ‘oO 

Wheat, September ..... $ 1.38% $1.41 $1.42 
Corn, September ......- 99% ~ 1.02 1.08 
Oats, September ....... J 46 48 
tton, id. December 22.10 20.10 18.80 
hw od ngasonapsgenoneneta A96 i 1K 
offee ,No. Miiocdeas 15% = 144 
smgmer, Geam, <cccccesas 059 -061 062 

Beef, Family ........... 00 27.50 21.00 
Iron, 2X Phila........ 22.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
De “Sisckantsncasces ak 6.30 6.30 6.40 
Ree 14.75 14.75 12.50 
Zine, E. St. Louis...... 6.12 6.12 6.20 
aa 46.38 48.63 46.00 
Rubber, December ..... 10 19 36 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. .. 1.22 1,22 97 
IIR fos docscxenesacen -17 17 19 


Cotton Strong 


T= cotton market has been the only 
outstanding exception to the general 
commodity reaction and is once more act- 
ing more as it did a few months ago, when 
it pursued its own steady but slow upward 
march with little regard for intermediate 
reactions in the rest of the commodity 
market. The decline which took place in 
May now seems to have been merely a 
short intermediate reaction and these loss- 
es have been more than made up since the 
advance has been resumed. ‘ 

In the case of cotton, the market ad- 
vances are perhaps more justified by basic 
end crop conditions than they are in the 
grain market. Weather conditions have 
been largely unfavorable, consumption ap- 
pears to be good compared with other 
years and, while there is undoubtedly con- 
siderable speculation in the market, there 
is also some logical basis for the advance 
which has carried cotton prices up over 
$10 per bale in the course of only a couple 
weeks to new high levels for the year. 


-_ HE miscellaneous metals show prac- 
tically no change since the close of 
last month. Most of them are holding 
steady, however, with the exception of tin 
which has been in a downward trend. 


Rubber prices have also been quiet and 
show little movement. Trading has been 
on a reduced volume but the price struc- 
ture holds fairly firm and the general tone 


is strong. 
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Sugar prices suffered a rather material 
decline during most of June, but this mar- 
ket has also firmed up in recent weeks 
and Cuban raws have retraced a portion of 
their previous decline. 




















Democrats Nominate Smith and Robin- 
son in Hot Convention. Treasury 


Surplus May Go Over 400 Millions 


yun the tumult and the shouting 
of the Democratic Convention now 
out of the way, both parties are complet- 
ing plans and starting work on their com- 
ing campaigns. In the end it appears that 
both teams will have their ranks solidly 
behind them and the fight looks like a 
good one. 

The Democrats are just about as much 
embarrassed by the liquor question as are 
the Republicans and it appears probable 
that both parties will avoid the subject 
in campaigning. The Democrats, however, 
will talk a good deal about the farm prob- 
lem, to say nothing of their charges 
against the Republican administration. 

The party at Houston has been ade- 
quately described as a “circus in a bake- 
oven.” Amid temperatures far from com- 
fortable for the “northern” delegates, the 
usual colorful enthusiasm prevailed and 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
was swept into the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination under a land-slide. 

The Democrats then selected Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas as their 
nominee for Vice-President and the 
Democratic running team is now Smith 
and Robinson. 


Treasury Surplus 


A the final and complete re- 
port of the Treasury Department will 
not be made public for some time, it ap- 
pears quite likely that the prediction of 
President Coolidge in his recent budget 
speech, looking for a surplus of $400,- 
000,000, has been realized. 
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ver the crest of the mountains 
111 Down to the sands of the sea 


T= morning—out in the great Pacific Coast Empire—two 
families passed on a broad concrete highway, one from the 
mountains going down to the seashore, one from a big city going 
to the mountains. Tonight one family will be lulled to sleep by 
the rumble of the breakers as they roll across the sands under a 
starry sky; the other will seek its rest amid the evergreens on the 
edge of a shimmering lake. 


Today a happy foursome played golf on a course overlooking 
Golden Gate; another felt the cool breath from the glaciers and 
stopped their game to admire the inspiring grandeur of Mt. Rai- 


nier, but a few miles away. 


Tonight many will dine in open gardens where lingers the allur- 
ing odor of exotic blossoms, or will wander down paths bordered 
by rose hedges, while the music of the orchestra floats through the 
open windows—and the moon pauses to rest on the edge of a 


fleecy cloud and looks down upon the fairest country in all of 
America. 


Why wait longer before you visit this country of romance, this 
empire rivaling in beauty that of any in the world. Here stand the 
highest peaks and the lowest valley in the United States; here one 
may enjoy an ocean swim one day and a snowball fight the next. 


From Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, San Diego, are literally thousands of delight- 
ful side trips and places of interest to be visited. No matter how 
short or how long you stay, there is always something new to see 
and do. Your Pacific Coast trip will be something to dream over 
in the years to come. For detailed information write 


Pacific Coast Empire Department 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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The Treasury’s fiscal year closed on 
June 30th, and up to June 21st it was re- 
ported that the excess of receipts over 
expenditures amounted to more than $366,- 
000,000. With seven business days to go 
after that report was tabulated, -it seems 
at least possible that the surplus for the 
past fiscal year was very close to, if not 
over, the goal of $400,000,000. 

Secretary of State Kellogg has issued 
formal invitations to the South American 
republics for an international congress 
on conciliation and arbitration to be held 
in Washington this coming December. The 
invitations have gone to 20 nations which 
were represented in the Pan-American 
conference at Havana last Spring. 























Credit Holds Firm with Call and Time 
Money Highest in Six Years. 
Brokers Loans Down 


Sener has been no change in the 
trend of money rates in recent weeks. 


and the credit situation is still decidedly 


firm, with perhaps even a moderate in- 


crease in money tightness within the past 
week or so. The peak of the stringency 
probably occurred over the Fourth of July 
holiday but there are still middle-of-the- 
month credit demands to be met and it 
cannot be said that conditions have eased 
off to any appreciable degree. 


2 Wks. Year 


Ruling Ago Ago 
Call money.......... 6%% 6 % 44% 
60-90 —, ME... 0's “% 5% 4% 
Commercial paper ...... 4 
New York rediscount. 434 Me “ 


The two strongest types of accommoda- 
tion have been call money and time money. 
Time money has been creeping gradually 
but very steadily upward for the past three 
or four months and has now reached the 
highest point in five or six years. 

Call money has been surprisingly steady 
compared with its usual habit of extreme 
fluctuation when compared with longer 
term interest rates. Apparently the higher 
rates for this demand accommodation have 
not resulted in a flow of credit to the New 
York market as was the case up until the 
middle of May. 

The rate has been growing steadily firm- 
er since that time and the ruling figure 
has advanced from 6 per cent. around the 
close of last month to a current ruling 
rate of 6%4 per cent. Prices for this short 
term credit have gotten as high as 8 per 
cent. and the recent average for call money 
rates is the highest since June, 1921, or in 
just about seven years. 


Gold Exports Continue 


G OLD exports, which are now admitted 
to have played a good part in the 
current credit stringency, continue to go 
forth from this country in considerable vol- 
ume. Final figures for the movement dur- 
ing June are not available at this writing, 
but it appears that they will run some- 
where around $65,000,000, most of which 
has continued to go to France. 

Almost all of this movement to France, 
however, has been from ear-marked stock 
and does not constitute a present loss of 
gold ownership to this country, since it 
had been credited to France some time ago. 
It is estimated that France is just about 
through taking gold from this country and 
that when its stabilization policy is com- 
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=| Silenced! 


\ F ESTERDAY, America’s sky — 
scrapers stormed into the air to 
the deafening clatter of the riveting 
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= ‘ La General Electric, which makes complete equipment for electric arc welding, makes also 
, or in the huge electric ovens that bake a city’s bread, as well as the household appliances and 
MAZDA Lamps with which daily use has made you familiar. The G-E monogram on all 


these products assures you that they are electrically correct and dependable. 
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FLEXLUME ELECTRIC 





Sales and Service 
Offices in Chief Cities 
of U. S. and Can. 








By 


SOCONy 
ARROW. Ou BURNER 


of your nationally advertised products to your 
dealers—do Flexlume Electric Displays. 


Increasing numbers of national advertisers—Good- 
year, Hoover, Nash, Western Union, and G-E Refriger- 
ators, to name a few out of a hundred—have found 
Flexlumes the ideal form of dealer co-operation because 
of low-cost, permanent attraction power. 


Merchants,. too, appreciate the values: of Flexlumes. 
They know that, adorning the store front just over the 
entrance and emblazoning its location and service for 
blocks as it does, electrical advertising is most productive 
of increased trade. 


Write for details of our Flexlume advertiser-dealer 
FLEXLUME CorporaTION, 1817 Military Road 


Factories Also at 
Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Oakland & Toronto 
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$10,000 Tires! 


If we were offered $10,000 for a 
single tire-- we could build no bet- 
ter tires than the Dayton Thoro- 
bred we manufacture every day! 


For Daytons contain nothing but the 
finest grade of pure virgin rubber 
—the strongest, strain-resisting fab- 
ric. They embody revolutionary 
principles of design that make them 





A Thorobred 


Day 


record-breaking performers. And 
best of all—Dayton’s never lowered 
quality ideal of manufacture—and 
the loyalty of every Dayton work- 
man to that ideal—make all Dayton 
Tires uniformly great! 


Not just one—but every single tire 
that leaves this factory—deserves 
its reputation as the outstanding 
quality tire built in America. It 
offers safety — comfort — freedom 
from tire trouble—a superb outward 
appearance—and thousands of extra 
miles of care-free service. 


Dayton Thorobreds are the perfect 
companions, both in looks and per- 
formance, for today’s most powerful 
motor car. That’s why your cars 
should be equipped with Daytons! 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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pleted it will have drawn slightly over 
$300,000,000 in gold from the United 
States since the movement began last Fall. 


Gold to England 


Details of the gold movement for May 
are now available and, as anticipated, they 
show the bulk of the movement going to 
France with a total of over $42,000,000 in 
a single month. The other countries which 
received most of the gold shipments were 
Great Britain, Argentina and Italy. Great 
Britain stands in second place with the 
rather surprising total of over $20,000,000 
in gold received from this country during 
the month of May. Imports of gold into 
the United States for that month were 
practically negligible. 
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T HE decline in security prices which 
has been in progress since the early 
part of June is reflected in a material re- 
action in brokers’ loans. In a short period 
of only two weeks such loans dropped 
just about $300,000,000 and more recent 
figures have carried them back not so very 
far from the mark of $4,150,000,000, or 
the lowest which the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York has reported since the latter 
part of April. Such loans, however, still 
show a tremendous increase over the total 
of only about $3,125,000,000 in the same 
weeks of 1927. 


Treasury Buys Liberty Bonds 


The Treasury Department extended 
around the close of last month for an in- 
definite period its previous offer to buy the 
Third Liberty Loan bonds from holders 
for cash at a price of 1002/32. It is un- 
derstood that the response to this offer has 
not been very satisfactory, due probably 
to the tight money conditions recently pre- 
vailing, and that tenders for the third 4% 
per cent. bonds are still below $100,000,000. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have shown only a slight decline and are 
still running far ahead of the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1927, with the greatest in- 
crease still shown in the New York district. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1928 1927 

cow P cgnae - -$11,522,205,000 97.137, 230,000 

eee 71 7130, 9, 99:0 
Philadelphia ‘ 774, 039, 000 $91'479°000 
Cleveland 854,779,000 789,498,000 
Richmond 340,317,000 312,478,000 
Atlanta ...... 293,710,000 273,272,000 
ee 1 ,670, 211 7000 1,499,555,000 
St. Louis 355, 110, 000 322,062,000 
Minneapolis .. 195,978,000 171,777,000 
Kansas City.. 331 737, 000 309,390,000 
a 17 450, 000 157,101,000 
San Francisco 1,149 298 ,000 756, "416, 7000 





Total ..... $18,377,964,000 $13,630,257,000 
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Nobile Rescue Attempts Continue Dis- 
couraging. Germany Experiments 
with Rocket Plane and Plans Huge 

Trans-Atlantic Machines 


Ae eer it appeared for a time 
that 1928 might not see so many 
brilliant feats accomplished in aviation as 
was the case last year, daring aviators ap- 
pear to be making up for lost time and one 
new record after another is being set up. 
With the return to this country of Miss 
Amelia Earhart and her crew, America 
has the chance of outdoing the ovations 
which they received in England and doing 
honor to the first woman to fly the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

There are literally a score of trans- 
Atlantic flights being planned and many of 
the aspirants to such honors are all set 
for the take-off and merely waiting for 
favorable weather conditions. 


Receptions for Heroes 


T= Fokker Super-Universal mono- 
plane which Commander Richard E. 
Byrd plans to use on his expedition to the 
Antartic is currently embarked on a long 
demonstration tour across the continent. 
The plane is piloted by Grissom E. Haynes 
who plans to extend his tour as far south 
as Mexico City. 

New York City has also recently done 
honor to Sir George Hubert Wilkins and 
his flying mate, Ben Ejielson, whose flight 
across the Arctic regions from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Spitzbergen has previously 
been acclaimed as one of the outstanding 
flights of 1928. 

Captain Emilio Carranza was also offi- 
cially received late last month after com- 
pleting his flight from Mexico City to 
Washington. 


ee epic history of General Nobile’s 
flight to explore the Arctic in the 
Italian dirigible, Italia, is yet uncompleted, 
but it is almost certain that the results of 
the Italia’s destruction will prove tragic. 
Rescue efforts are being carried on as 
rapidly and thoroughly as possible but 
many of the original group, as well as the 
Amundsen rescue expedition are still un- 
accounted for. The rescue of General No- 
bile, the commander, by airplane from 
the Arctic ice pack north of Spitzbergen 
is hailed as a marvelous feat of aviation, 
but the other members of the Italia expe- 
dition have not even been located at this 
writing. 
German Plans 


HE German Lufthansa organization 

offered to Captain Hermann Koehl, the 
Atlantic flyer, the position of director of 
the new trans-Atlantic air service which 
it is planning. There are rumors that the 
German organization is at work on tre- 
mendous new passenger planes larger than 
anything yet seen in aviation and carrying 
as many as ten motors to develop as high 
as 5,000 horsepower. These are merely 
rumors, but it appears quite certain that 
Germany is planning to start regular trans- 
Atlantic passenger service as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

The famous principle of rocket Jocomo- 
tion has recently been applied to aviation 
at Cassel, Germany. The principle in- 
volved is the continuous explosion of 














oncentrated 
Advertising 


helps you sell them 











FREE OFFER TO 
EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 











REATEST success comes 

when shots are not scat- 
zered—when you concentrate 
your sales andadvertising efforts 
on the man you want to sell. 
Ending waste in advertising is 
the modern trend. 

Thus this new advertisin: 
medium has found favor with 
thousands of nationally-known 
advertisers who have used it 
with conspicuous success. It is 
unlike any other medium in 
the country. 

This new way is Autopoint— 
the better pencil, made of Bake- 
lite. It is GENUINE concen- 
trated advertising that definitely 
brings results, without time 
limit. 

Always at the point of sale 


Your salesmen present an at- 
tractive Autopoint pencil to 


3 Big Features 


J Cannot “jam”—protected by 
patent. But one simple moving 
part. Nothing to go wrong. 
No repairs. 

Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- 
like, iight-weight material. 


3 Perfect balance—not“topheavy.” 


those who sell your product— 
to prospects, to customers. The 
advertisement of your firm, your 
line, your slogan—are imperish- 
ably stamped on its attractive 
barrel. That pencil goes into 
the pocket. It does not hit the 
wastebasket as most advertis- 
ing does. 


Every time your customer 
takes out his favorite pencil— 
for Autopoint is the favorite 
pencil of Big Business—your ad, 
your message are there as a 
reminder. The pencil he writes 
orders with has YOUR ad on it. 


Read the exclusive features 
of Autopoint. Mail the coupon 
now for full particulars, a com- 
plimentary specimen of this 
business-building pencil, for list 
of users and uses. Do not put 


it off. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 


Only 


Proposition, prices, etc. 


For Executives 


Without obligation, please send sam- 
ple Autopoint, booklet, sales - building 
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ROBERTS. JOHNSON & RAND 


A remarkable new medium 
that allows you to buy only 


those you want to sell —and 
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“STAR BRAND SHOES ARE BETTER’? 

















The “Better Pencil” 
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Made of Bakelite 
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NO DULL EVENINGS oe NO DULL SUNDAYS 


—- 


radio in every room 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 
comforts —plus Statler Service. 


The organization of 
Eni Latlen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotet Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND * DETROIT ; ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


x * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x x 

















Price Range 
of 


Italian Stocks 
Year 1927 


We have prepared a booklet of charts and statis- 
tical analyses graphically illustrating the position 
of sixty-five of the leading financial institutions 
and industrial corporations of Italy, and will be 
pleased to supply copies upon written request. 


J. A. Sisto & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
68 Wall Street, New York 
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rockets instead of using propellers for a 
gasoline engine. The rocket motor is ap- 
parently capable of developing a much 
greater speed than other type of motor 
power. 
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Crop Outlook Bright. Building and Rail- 
roads Prosperous. Metal 
Industry Advances 


EATHER conditions in the western 
provinces have been excellent and 
condition of the wheat crop is officially 
stated to be well up to the ten-year aver- 
age. The trade outlook in the western part 
of the Dominion continues bright. In the 
east it is a bit slow, but prices are general- 
ly firm in the manufacturing departments 
and such centers as Montreal and Toronto 
report a satisfactory volume of business 
in dry goods, clothing and shoes. 
Construction activity continues to expand 
and totals for the entire country in May 
were over $70,000,000. This figure shows 
a gain of 25 per cent. over April and an 
advance of 50 per cent. over May of last 
year and is the largest month ever reported 
in the history of Canadian building statis- 
tics. 


Railroads Gain Traffic 


AR loadings on Dominion railroads 

are holding up well. Latest weekly 
loadings are running around 66,000 cars 
per week, compared with around 70,000 
cars per week earlier in the year but still 
showing a satisfactory gain over the cor- 
responding weeks of last year, which were 
running below 63,000 cars per week. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued its 1927 report on Canada’s 
mineral industry. Capital employed in 
over 10,000 developments amounted to over 
$700,000,000, or an increase of nearly $18,- 
000,000 during the year. The industry 
employed 82,000 people, paid wages of over 
$100,000,000 and showed net sales of about 
$250,000,000, or a gain of nearly 5 per cent. 
over the figures for 1926. 


Steel Conditions 


| hogs the first five months of 1928 activity 
in iron and steel manufacture was main- 
tained at a high level and the favorable 
outlook for the industry is indicated by 
the fact that during May two additional 
furnaces were blown in, making eight 
furnaces in blast on May 31 with a daily 
capacity of 3,150 long tons or 64 per cent. 
of the total capacity of all blast furnaces 
in Canada. 

For the first five months of 1928, produc- 
tion of pig iron, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, totaled 370,634 tons, 
an increase of 11 per cent. over the 334,276 
tons produced during the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Production of steel 
ingots and castings rose to 531,808 tons, 
an increase of 24 per cent. over the 427,- 
370 tons produced in the first five months 
of 1927. 

The report gives the production of pig 
iron in May as 87,811 long tons, an increase 
of 18 per cent. over the 74,736 tons of the 
preceding month. It compares with 78,987 
tons produced in May last year. Produc- 
tion of steel ingots and castings in May 
amounted to 117,655 tons, an increase of 4 
per cent. over the 112,780 tons in April, 
and 22 per cent. over the 96,711 tons pro- 
duced in May a year ago. 
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Weather Conditions Generally Unfavor- 
able. Cotton Advances Steadily to 
Highest Levels in Two Years 


W EATHER conditions have turned 
rather unfavorable in recent weeks 
throughout the greater portion of the large 
growing states in both the cotton and grain 
belts. The chief complaint is an over- 
abundance of rainfall and the situation is 
accountable for the continued strength in 
cotton and the recovery in the grain mar- 
kets from their low prices of June. 

The cotton crop is reported to be any- 
where from three to six weeks late and 
the central and eastern sections have suf- 
fered decidedly from heavy rainfall. Con- 
ditions in Texas, Missouri and Arkansas 
are reported especially unfavorable, hav- 
ing suffered from floods, cyclones, break- 
ing levees and hail storms. 
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Cotton fields throughout a good portion 
of the belt are reported to have consid- 
erably more grass than usual and the wee- 
vil scare also gives promise of resurrec- 
tion in reports of considerable damage by 
this pest. 


The result has been almost continuous 
strength in cotton futures since around the 
middle of June and most of the positions 
have advanced from $10 to $15 per bale 
and are currently not far from the highest 
levels in about two years. * 


Too Much Moisture 


‘ HE grains have also been unfavorably 
affected by too much rain and harvest 
is being delayed to a considerable extent. 
Such conditions are expected not only to 
cut down the final domestic yield but will 
also lower the quality of the final crop. 
The wheat crop especially has been un- 
favorably affected and is already a week 
or two behind schedule. 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
the 1928 wheat acreage for 20 large pro- 
ducing countries throughout the world at 
132,508,000 acres, compared with 133,658,- 
000 acres in 1927. The same report fore- 
casts wheat production this year from 10 
countries which normally produce about 
half of the world wheat crop at only 1,- 
408,000,000 bushels, compared with 1,562,- 
000,000 bushels in 1927, showing a decline 
of over 150,000,000 bushels in the present 
season’s crop. 


European Crops 


European cereal crops are still generally 
backward, according to reports to Depart- 
nent of Commerce from London. Re- 
ports indicate good spring barley prospects 
in lower Danube states, but only moderate 
improvement in the condition of winter 
breadgrains. Elsewhere breadgains show 
slight improvement but a yield of not 
more than average is indicated for all of 
Europe exclusive of Russia. 








HAT is done with Amer- 
ica’s Surplus Income? ‘The 
answer is given in our compre- 
hensive survey of the nation’s 
economic growth during the last 
40 years. ‘The facts and con- 
clusions are of special interest 
to all investors. 


Write for Book 
“$1,000 A SECOND” 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


INCORPORATED 
120 Broadway, New York 









































A Safe Medium For 
Market Appreciation 


Guaranteed Participating Bonds assure: 


Guaranteed Safety and $60 a year 
income from each $1,000 bond 
Plus 
An opportunity to share in a 
special Profit Participation Fund. 


This fund is invested in a diversified group of 
seasoned stocks. Your income is entirely inde- 
pendent of these stocks but you share the apprecia- 
tion of this fund, the profit from which is paid on 
maturity of the bonds to the bondholders pro rata. 


These bonds, of an issue of $1,000,000, are secured 
by this participation fund amounting to $200,000, 
and also by $1,000,000 face value of diversified real 
estate mortgages. The bonds are the direct obli- 
gation of an ably managed real estate mortgage 
financial institution having a capital and surplus of 
over $3,000,000. In addition they bear the uncon- 
ditional, endorsed guarantee of General Surety 
Company (Capital and Surplus $6,500,000). 


Guaranteed Participating Bonds appeal to those 
who are conservatively inclined but who wish to 
profit from this country’s future growth and pros- 
perity which in the past has been reflected by ap- 
preciation in value of common stocks of America’s 
large corporations and institutions. 


Send for Folder G-13 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
National American Building 
340 Madison Avenue Tei. Murray Hill 51@0 
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There isa Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose at a Price You Want fo Fay 
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Mills Met Partition 
Make Repartitioning Easy 
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| oopes and factory executives no longer fear 
the spectre of repartitioning. They use Mills 
Metal Interchangeable Partitions. Offices and depart- 
ments are arranged to be the most efficient today. 

















And when tomorrow’s changes come, an ordinary 
mechanic disassembles and reassembles the partitions 
to suit the new needs while business goes on entirely 
uninterrupted. No delay. No expense. 


























Made in standard, interchangeable units. Straight line 
production. One of the outstanding building develop- 
ments of recent years. Used by big automobile com- 
panies, Bell Telephone companies and hundreds of 
others. Write for detailed literature indicated below. 


























Six Great Lines of Mills Metal Partitions. 


FOR FINE OFFICES. Mills Metal Executive 
Office Partitions. Refined design. Insulated 
panels. Beautifully finished in harmonizing 
plain colors or grained. 


FOR AVERAGE OFFICES. Mills Metal Gen- 
eral Office Partitions. Same general design 
finished in standard olive green. 


FOR FACTORY AND OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS. Mills Metal Commercial Partitions. 
Especially designed for factory offices and 
departments. 









FOR GENERAL UTILITY. Mills Metal Econ- 
omy Partitions. A sturdy partition without 
extreme refinements, priced extremely low. 


FOR TOILETS. Mills Metal Toilet Partitions. 
Special Design. Sanitation built !n. Most 
widely used toilet partition on the market. 


FOR FINE TOILETS. Marblmetal. A com- 
bination of metal and insulating material for 
toilet partitions that give the qualities of 
marble without possibility «f scaling or be- 
coming discolored. 


THE MILLS COMPANY : 911 Wayside Road : Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives In All Principal Cities 


MILLS 


Interchangeabl. 
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Oil Production Irregular but Stocks on 
Hand Decline. England Experiments 
with Rubber Pavements 





ETROLEUM—Production of crude 

petroleum in the United States still 
appears to be in a downward trend, but the 
movement has been somewhat more irregu- 
lar and the lower levels have been inter- 
rupted by intermittent jumps which have 
kept average production about stationary 
in the past few weeks, compared with 
the general downward trend which has 
been in progress for nearly a full year. 
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The latest weekly estimate of the 
American Petroleum Institute shows aver- 
age daily production at 2,376,000 barrels, 
compared with 2,358,009 barrels in the pre- 
ceding week. These figures display a gain 
of 17,000 barrels per day in a single week 
but are still nearly 150,000 barrels per 
day below the ¢orresponding week of last 
year, when total domestic production was 
estimated at 2,510,000 barreis per day. 
The greater portion of the increase in re- 
cent weeks has taken place in Texas and 
California fields. 

Recent reports indicate that pipe line 
and tank car domestic crude oil stocks de- 
clined about 665,000 barrels in a single 
month, and stocks of crude and refined 
oils at refineries declined 75,000 barrels 
in the same period. Gasoline storage also 
decreased over 2,000,000 barrels in the 
space of four weeks. 


Rubber Pavements 


UBBER—British rubber producers 

are preparing to expand their 1928 out- 
put as a result of the lifting of the Steven- 
son restriction. Such reports have acted 
as a deterent to any forward movement 
in the crude rubber market, but prices 
are generally holding firm around their 
previous low levels of between 19 and 
20 cents per pound. 

An important new capital issue which 
was sold recently in London is the Uni- 
versal Rubber Pavors, which has taken 
over patents and inventions which make 
practical the use of rubber in the con- 
struction of highways. Plans for this new 
outlet in the industry have been in pro- 
cess of development for some time and 
formation of the new company in Eng- 
land is significant of what may follow 
in America. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


BANK OF ITALY 


NATIONAL sivincs ASSOCIATION 











June 29, 1928 
RESOURCES 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.......... $225,326,291.70 
Other Loans and Discounts.................. 185,217,189.62 
United States Bonds and Certificates of Indebt- $410,543,481.32 

PELLETS LT OEE TE PE Pe $158,484,951.02 
State, County and Municipal Bonds........... 42,898,311.43 
Other Bonds and Securities. ...............26. 28,921,012.21 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............... 2,850,000.00 
TOTAL U.S. AND OTHER SECURITIES................ 233,154,274.66 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank.............. $34,260,085.34 
Cash and Due from Other Banks............. 69,027,847.45 
TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS............... 103,287,932.79 


Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 
Deposit Vaults (289 Banking Offices in 165 

















ee ae Ue ah kaduk €i ca aein mda aad ek 25,945,668.32 
el al Ae wa id wail 1,767,937.07 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . 24,098,002.06 
Interest Earned on Bonds and Loans..................eseee8 5,549,808.48 
SE EEO Se ey enn NEO ae Mer ee 328,419.71 
I 0 5 6:ad a kkmddeeehsdenaannsceers $804,675,524.41 
LIABILITIES 

ee I ini. a 6.0 tenc cdc accvercwned $448, 140,320.66 

i ete ea es 221,803,874.60 
$666,944,195.26 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. .... 2.2.2.0... cccccncees 24,071,372,06 
ee ee eS ie ee Se ae oa ee 5,883,750.00 
oi ti sens 4 kp aden ne chee ages sana 3,017,202.59 
$699,916,519.91 

. I i et ca $ 50,000,000.00 

SURPLUS AND PROPTTS. ............00. 54,759,004.50 
See IS, 3. ods s sv coeddexcaesacedeeuaetieen 104,759,004.50 
es NG ix wAS 40h as eaebadeneweaeeeeane $804,675,524.41 


All charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half-year 
have been deducted in above statement. 
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National Bankitaly Company 


Identical in Ownership and Management 
he 


Combined Capital Investment 
of both Corporations is over 


200 MILLION DOLLARS 


& 
NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS, 1,347,357 
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Only 5 minutes between 
Chicago and New York 


ONSTANT improvement of 
+ telephone service goes on each 
year. Today the time required to 
make a connection between Chicago 
and New York during the business 
day averages less than five minutes. 
Each year the Bell System offers 
faster, more dependable service. 

Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. as an investment 
With its predecessors, the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has paid dividends regularly for 
forty-eight years. Its stock is held 
by more than 420,000 investors. It 
is constantly seeking to bring the 
nation’s telephone service nearer to 
perfection. It owns more than 93% 
of the combined common stocks of 
the operating companies of the 
Bell System which furnishes an 
indispensable service to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway 





New York City 











Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 


principal points throughout the 


South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 


Fenner & Beane Bidg. 


New Orleans 

















Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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S UGAR—President Machado has ap- 

proved the measure of the Cuban 
National Sugar Commission under which 
about 335,000 short tons of sugar orig- 
inally allotted for export to the United 
States will be withdrawn. 

This will reduce exports from Cuba to 
the United States to only 3,360,000 tons 
in the present season, compared to the 
original allotment of nearly 3,700,000 and 
will result in Cuban exports to the United 
States totaling more than 200,000 tons 
lower than last year. 




















France Goes Back on Gold Basis. Italy 
Reduces Bank Rate. Russia 
Tries Alleged Conspirators 


REAT BRITAIN—Some improve- 

ment has occurred in the coal export 
business but generally the industrial situa- 
tion is not bright. Labor conditions show 
slight increase in unemployment, the tex- 
tile mills are operating only about 70 per 
cent. and the iron and steel business is 
slow. Meanwhile, Britain continues to 
accumulate gold, largely at the expense of 
American supplies, and the Bank of Eng- 
land now holds around £175,000,000 of 
the precious metal, by far the largest to- 
tal it has ever held. 


Franc Back on Gold Standard 


F RANCE—The long-awaited stabili- 
zation of the French franc has at last 
been formulated, submitted and approved 
by the French Parliament. The franc 
goes back on a gold standard at a value 
slightly less than 4 cents, compared with 
a pre-war parity of 20 cents. The rate 
is placed at 3.93 cents per franc,—25.52 
francs to the dollar and 124.21 to the 
pound sterling. The measure has been 
patiently prepared for many months and 
practically the entire glory goes to the 
man who has striven to smooth its way 
for many years, Premier Poincaré. 


ey prices indicate 
that Italy has passed through the 
greater stress and storm of its deflation 
troubles and that the lire stabilization 
should not cause any great further up- 
heaval. The employment situation is im- 
proving and latest reports show only 357,- 
000 out of work, compared with 412,000 
in the previous month. 

The Bank of Italy has reduced its dis- 
count rate from 6 per cent. to 5 1-2 per 
cent. This is the third reduction this year 


‘and the lowest Italian bank rate quoted in 


over three years. 


eS report coming by way of 
Paris is to the effect that the Soviet 
Republics are planning to borrow over 
500,000,000 gold rubles during the current 
fiscal year, compared with loans of only 
about 300,000,000 rubles last year. 

The tax receipts for this year are esti- 
mated at 2,880,000,000 rubles and total 
budgetary income of the Soviet is placed 
at around 3,700,000,000 rubles. 

The conspiracy trial continues to ab- 
sorb political attention. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is trying several ex-leaders and 
directors of its national activities for con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government in 


coal, petroleum and ‘other natural re- 
sources. 
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Farm Buying 
Power Up 


Agricultural Prices Advance 
Faster Than Others and In- 
dex Reaches Highest 
Level in Eight Years 


By F. M. Russell 


Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 


C ONCRETE evidence of pronounced 

improvement in the agricultural situa- 
tion is strikingly shown in most recent cal- 
culations, which place the relative purchas- 
ing power index of farm commodities at 
97 (the prewar average, 1909-1914, taken 
as 100), the highest point since the precipi- 
tous drop of farm prices eight years ago. 
The nearest approach was in August, 1925, 
when the purchasing power index reached 
93. 

The general price index of 30 important 
agricultural commodities on May 15, the 
latest available date upon which the index 
is based, was 148 as against 140 a month 
earlier and 126 a year ago. Compared 
with this increase of 8 points in a month’s 
time we have only a one point gain in the 
non-agricultural commodity index, which 
consists of the things farmers must buy. 
It increased from 151 in April to 152 in 
May. By a simple mathematical formula 
we arrive at the relative farm purchasing 
power index of 97, which is clear evidence 
that substantial recovery is being made by 
the agricultural industry. 


Farm Prices Up 


v HE background of this record level 
in farm purchasing power is clearly 
shown by a comparison of prices of certain 
major commodities between April 15 and 
May 15. These prices are tabulaced below 
with emphasis on the fact that they repre- 
sent average prices actually received by 
farmers: 


April15 May 15 

CREE, BRE E. cpcneccne stan 18.7c 20.1¢ 
YS 2 eee $ .92 1.03 
LO rere 1.29 1.44 
Oats, per Th cnddtacatanw enna 57 62 
Beef cattle, per 100 Ibs. .... 8.92 9.09 
Hogs, per 100 Ibs. .......... 7.75 8.82 
Lambs, per 100 Ibs. ........ 12.73 13.03 


Although this increase in the price level 
of farm commodities is fundamental and 
indicates stability in the present situation, 
it is not likely that the index will remain 
at this high level for there was some reces- 
sion in grain, cotton and livestock prices 
during the early part of June. 


T HE movement of population from 
farms to cities continued during 1927 
but at a less rapid rate, it is found in re- 
ports recently available. It is estimated 
that a net movement of 604,000 persons 
left farms last year, compared with 2,200,- 
000 in 1926 and 1,900,000 in 1925. Only a 
small reduction, however, is shown in farm 
population as an excess of births over 
deaths brought the farm population to 27,- 
699,000 on January 1, 1928, compared with 
27,892,000 on the same date last year. 

The decrease in the number of farm peo- 
ple going to the cities is considered to re- 
flect improved agricultural conditions, the 
disillusionment of those who sought better 
economic conditions in cities, and the slack- 
ening of industrial employment. 
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IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 


of course 


THEY KNOW YOUR BANK — 


Probably you’ve picked it rather 
carefully. But what do people away 
from home know of the standing of 
your bank? Often the only tangible 
impression they receive is the check you sign and mail. 

A small matter? Perhaps. But the fact remains that a check made on National 
Safety Paper does carry weight. It looks as if it were issued on a soundly established 
bank drawing its clientéle from the better type of business men ... You can tell it 
by its characteristic wavy lines. 

La Monte Safety Paper is the recognized standard check paper of the country 
and is used by 60 per cent of the banks of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and San Francisco. It is dignified, distinc- 
tive, substantial. And safe as any paper can be—protected on both sides. 

Open your check book now and see whether your bank is giving 
you this service. George La 





Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, Oe a i ellie 2 my ec a 
New York. Waas oe” ae rae co yal 
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Here are 


afew facts 


about the Institute that many 
business men do not know 
—sk— 
1) Average age of subscribers at time of enrolment, 
37 years. 


2) 60% are owners and officers of successful busi- 
nesses—presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, 
treasurers and general managers. 


3) 25% are department heads. 
4) 15% are clerks and assistants. 


Executives and future executives who are interested in the training the Institute 
offers are invited to send for an interesting booklet, “F orging Ahead in Business.” 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
601 Astor Place, New York City 


Ni Send me the new, revised edition of “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
\eaess/ which I may keep without charge. 7 


Signature........ Business Position 








(Please write plainly) 





Business Address 
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Each Among 
the Best in 
its Class 


ITH its long back- 

ground of conserva- 
tism and wide experience 
in the underwriting and 
safeguarding of invest- 
ments S. W. Straus & Co. 
continues to maintain its 
policy of dealing only in 
such securities as are 
wholly worthy of its full 
recommendation. 


Railroad bonds, utilities, 
municipals, industrials, 
foreign bonds, and first 
mortgage real estate 
bonds, underwritten and 
safeguarded by us, in 
which we have special- 
ized for many years— all 
these are included in our 
current offerings. The 
yields vary from about 
4 to 7%. 


Write for our investment 
recommendations, telling 
us briefly what your in- 
vestment requirements 
are, and ask for 


BOOKLET G-1811 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Bonds ’ ’ Incorporated 
SrRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YorRK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave, 
at Jackson Blud, 

CHICAGO 








— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 — 

















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for in- 
formation and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive our 
careful attention, without obligation to 
the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
4 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























ACCOUNTING 


The uncrowded, highly paid 
profession of Accountancy offers 
us Opportunities to am- 
bitious men and women. Send 
for our Somes. book, * “How to 
Accountin —, = 

first easy lesson. Bou 

sent free, 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 


A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Dept.%5, 3411 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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T. C. Sheehan, president, Durham Duplex 
Razor Company, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“I am not at all disturbed about general 
business conditions. 

“IT have always 
known that it is the 
man who spends who 
furnishes the motive 
power for the wheels 
of industry. The 
American has 
learned how to spend 
and he does not 
hesitate to do so. As 
long as he continues to buy his luxuries 
and requirements, prosperity is bound to 
continue. If he ever reaches the point 
where he can not do so, you may have a 
different answer. 

“The outstanding problem to-day is to 
reach him and to keep him buying. Wait 
at your desk to-day for things to happen 
and for business to turn up, and see where 
you land in a year or two! 

“The intensive drive that we made in 
industry, that has lowered the cost of pro- 
duction by the installation of super-auto- 
matic devices, gives more money between 
the factory and the ultimate consumer with 
which to go after markets. There is this 
danger, at the present time: this saving is 
being handed to the ultimate consumer over 
the counters of the dealers in reduced 
prices. Every sane man knows that as 
goes the purchasing power of the dollar, 
so goes the prosperity of the nation. 

“Tf the nation reaches its purchasing 
power of 1910—and it is rapidly on its way 
—and a man carries home two pairs of 
shoes for the price of one and he can not 
wear the two pairs of shoes in the same 
length of time that he wore the one, you 
may look for trouble. 

“Buyers are insisting on better prices, 
with the intention and desire of merchan- 
dising in the old way—well-bought being 
half-sold. Unless the manufacturer insists 
on intensive advertising and intensive mer- 
chandising to make it well sold before it is 
bought, you can look for the danger 
signal.” 


No Seasonal Fluctuations 


L. C. Stowell, president, The Dictaphone 


Corporation, in an interview with Forbes: 


“The first half of 1928 has been an ex- 
ceptionally good year in our business, and 
I think I can speak 
for the entire office 
appliance industry. 

Sales have been good 

and profits propor- 

tionately better. This 

is not only due to 

favorable conditions, 

but to a certain ex- 

tent to the fact that 

there is an increased 

appreciation on the part of the business 
and professional public of the United 
States and foreign countries of office ma- 
chinery and its value. 


“Buying has been brisk, and, in my 
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) WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


opinion, will continue to be satisfactory 
throughout the balance of the year. There 
are not any serious seasonal fluctuations 
in the industry, and unless something un- 
foreseen develops in the presidential cam- 
paign, I see no reason to believe that the 
second half of 1928 will not equal or ex- 
ceed the first half.” 


Looks for Good Year 


E. M. Herr, president, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company: 

“Business conditions have not changed 
materially in the past several months. 

“T look for a rather good business year, 
not materially better than last year, but 
with a sufficient improvement in view to 
warrant confidence.” 


Sees Good Business 


C. W. Nash, president, Nash Motors Com- 
pany: 

“We are optimistic about the outlook 
for the automobile industry throughout 
the Summer and Fall and we believe busi- 
ness as a whole is going to be good.” 


Reports Steady Improvement 


A. H. Landwehr, president, Holland 
Furnace Company, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“Our business has 
steadily improved 
since last Novem- 
ber, and we have 
just closed our big- 
gest month, show- 
ing an increase of 
17 per cent. over 
last year. We are 
looking forward to 
a continuance of good business. 

“With increased production of better 
products that can be offered at a saving 
in cost to consumers, we ought to con- 
tinue to have good markets for American- 
made goods for many years to come. 

“The outstanding aspect of American 
prosperity is in the fact that our business 
leaders invest and spend with faith, rather 
than withhold and save in fear of the 
future. 

“It is the man who buys, and not the 
one who cries, who helps himself and 
others most—the man who buys with pru- 
dence, of course, but who buys what he 
needs, buys what he likes, buys what he 
can afford, to help make life more worth 
the while to really live. 

“Companionate co-operation between 
producer and consumer—that is what we 
need; and so long as we have faith to- 
gether, we are bound to keep the pros- 
perity we have and can add thereto. 

“With less than 7 per cent. of the 
world’s population, we have nearly 40 per 
cent. of its recognized wealth. Faith that 
vivifies and work that justifies will win 
us each our share.” 


Fireworks Over 


John McHugh, chairman of the executive 
committee, Chase National Bank: 

“I think we may look forward in the 
future to less feverish tendencies in finance 
and in the securities markets.” 
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Exports Show 
Large Gain 


Highest for Month Since War 
— Larger Proportion of 
Manufactured Goods — 
Foreign Buyers’ Wants 


By Julius Klein 
Director, U.S. Bureau of Commerce 


t= exports for May were the highest 
for that month in any year since the 
War, having reached a total of more than 
$423,000,000. A significant fact in this 
connection is that the increase was not due 
to price changes in bulk staples but was 
primarily accounted for by an unusual 
spurt in our overseas sales of fabricated 
wares. This movement has been antici- 
pated for some time in these columns as a 
reflex in part at least of domestic trade 
uncertainties in a few lines and areas. 

An interesting evidence of this further 
tendency toward manufactured exports is 
indicated in the percentage of our total 
shipments which were made up of wholly 
or partly fabricated wares during the five 
months ending June 1, 1928. The figures 
stood at 62.2 per cent. as compared with 
slightly more than fifty-eight per cent for 
the first five months of 1927. Marked in- 
crease in the activities of our automotive 
and machinery exporters accounted largely 
for this trend. 


Cultivating Canadian Market 


T WOULD seem to be evident then 

that the much feared competitive pres- 
sure of recovering European industries has 
not yet set in and indeed has thus far 
demonstrated no capacity for serious mis- 
chief to our overseas markets. 

So far as the distribution of this trade 
is concerned, the figures bring out some 
rather interesting conditions. In the first 
place, Canada stands forth as our leading 
market with a probable total purchase from 
us this fiscal year which will approximate 
$850,000,000. This will, according to figures 
thus far available, probably exceed that for 
our second export market, namely, the 
United Kingdom, by about fifty million dol- 
lars. The Canadian market is being in- 
tensively cultivated not only by our larger 
concerns but by a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of smaller firms out through the Middle 
Western States at considerable distance 
from the border. 


Outlook Encouraging 


Conditions in the Eastern provinces of 
the Dominion have been a little less at- 
tractive of late, but this is more than com- 
pensated by the encouraging outlook in the 
West, where weather conditions have been 
most favorable. The lull in the Eastern 
area has been due in part to the late naviga- 
tion season which has obstructed traffic. 

Elsewhere in the new world our markets 
continue the same general situation noted 
last month, namely continued depression in 
the Northern tier of Latin American coun- 
tries with only slight indications of im- 
provement here and there in Mexico; in 
the temperate zone areas, however, notably 
the River Plate markets, trade continues 
satisfactory. Sporadic strikes have broken 
out in various Argentine cities but have 
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Fourteen successive 
years of “extras” 





Tuirty-Five years of success in organizing and man- 
aging national and state banking institutions and four 
chains of finance corporations operating in 20 states, con- 
stitute the record behind HODSON PARTICIPATING 
BONDS. 


Uninterrupted payment of principal and interest of every 
obligation, testifies to the safety of these investments. 
HODSON PARTICIPATING BONDS have regularly yielded 
their holders a share in the profits above and beyond the 
coupon interest rate for fourteen successive years. 


TIME-TESTED! A booklet on Hodson Securities and the 
record of the House will be sent when you mail the coupon. 














CLARENCE HODSON & CO. 1c. 
165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 
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not yet wrought serious difficulties. Ex- 

ports are showing an increase in values in 

° all of this section including Argentine 

ssociate ystem. cereals and pastoral products and Chilean 

nitrates, with the result that steadily in- 

creasing buying power is anticipated im 
Founded in 1852 trade circles. 

Brazil is likewise reporting a general 
business pick-up, while Peru anticipates a 
restoration of business activity by late 
August when various fiscal difficulties of 
the Government are to be adjusted. 

The European situation in general shows 
several shifts which are worthy of atten- 
tion. Italy for the first time in many 
months reports moderate improvement in 
her important textile industries as well as 
in the shoe and leather trades and in con- 
struction. Other promising symptoms are 
substantial increases in the yield of the 
sales tax and in railway freight move- 
ments. 

WD ° German conditions have undergone a 
9 Million For New Construction slight set back due to labor uncertainties, 
but the new political regime which has re- 
Serving one out of every 55 wired homes in the United cently taken charge is expected, according — 


States and one out of every 93 using gas, the Associated to current official cables, to inaugurate 
more favorable conditions through such 


: System anticipates a growth of 40,000 new customers dur- measures as reduction of import duties and 
ing 1928. a lessening of interference with the es- 
; tablishment of foreign commercial inter- 
To take care of the new customers and the improve- ests. 


ments that are constantly being made, the 1928 budget iii ih Meee 
‘calls for an investment of $9,000,000 in new construction ‘ 
| and equipment. $39,000,000 was spent for this purpose from B peoty pe ppacclagy conmigery Pay » 


1925 to 1927, inclusive. counted. Nevertheless, it is bound to bring 
a firmer tone to business in general and 
to expedite a gradual adjustment on more 
substantial ground. 'The uncertainties of 
e exchange fluctuations during the past have, 
Associated Gas and Electric Company of course, stimulated exports and been of 
assistance to certain other lines of business. 
For these the readjustment on more stable 
basis made necessary by firmer exchange 
Write for our bookelt, "1 in 55” rates may present some difficulties. 
Nevertheless, in the end the situation is 
61 Broadway New York bound to develop along more salutary lines. 
Our own exports to France thus far this 
year are almost exactly on a parity with 
1927 figures, though there has been a slight 
downward tendency in recent weeks. 

The reports from the United Kingdom 
continue to offer scant encouragement. Ex- 
port figures for May were 7.4 per cent. 
below those for that month last year and 
the trend of export is a major indicator of 
Bank & Insurance Stocks the status of British business. The de- 
clines were in a wide range of fabricated 
Write for BT! wares including textiles and iron and steel, 
as well as in coal. Britain still seems 

Guttag Bros. to be unable to strike her stride in spite 
16 Exchange Pl., New York of every possible effort on the part of the 
Government and of organized industries 
and trades. The heavy burden of exces- 
sive local taxation will probably not be 
bookkeeping forms, com- relieved until eighteen months hence and 
pletely filled in to illustrate it seems to be the current opinion in in- 
uses. Will answer your formed business circles that until this is 
record-keeping problems— accomplished no substantial improvement 
office or factory. i¢ : can be achieved. Unemployment figures 

Book Sent FREE E chteatt : are still slightly worse than during recent 
when requested on business stationery months. 
JohnC. MOORE Corpn. The Scandinavian situation is clouded 
(Established 1839) in investment securities of public by labor difficulties in Sweden and by re- 


= ol service compar ies spplying tarded recovery in her neighbors. 
Pee ms electricity, gas and transporta- 
. LOOSE LEAF tion in 23 states. Write for list. iin, te ter Gor 


wt icici es ue S “ SYSTEMS UTILITY SECURITIES HE Far Eastern situation is still ob- 
used in 300,000 Offices COMPANY scured with trade difficulties, one of 
Ask about the New 230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO the few encouraging spots being, ironically, 


uMannr’c VICIRI E RECORDS ia: te oneal observable in China, which has hitherto 
MIUURE DS Vitel AE Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis been the source of most of the trade 
‘a f troubles of the East. Conditions in the 
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latter country seem to have taken a dis- 
tinct turn for the better, especially in the 
Southern centers. 

Rail traffic in the North continues, of 
course, to be unsettled and the boycott 
situation in Shanghai is still troublesome. 
Nevertheless, Tientsin reports an improve- 
ment in trade during the last quarter as 
compared with the preceding three months. 
In fact, import traffic thus far this year has 
been the highest for this season during 
some years passed. Japan’s export during 
May registered a slight improvement over 
April, but business circles are apparently 
resigning themselves to a prolonged delay 
until conditions are more fully restored in 
China. 


Asiatic Markets 


Throughout the rest of the Asiatic mar- 
kets, including the adjoining islands, con- 
ditions are not at the moment particularly 
encouraging. India is still riven with labor 
difficulties and is further troubled by de- 
clining export values of some of her major 
staples. British Maylaya and the Dutch 
East Indies still look forward hopefully to 
improvement as soon as rubber prices take 
a more encouraging trend. 

But these territories continue to suffer 
from the depression in that commodity and 
in sugar, as well as from the prolonged 
turmoil in China. Australian business is 
being sorely troubled by railway strikes 
and other labor upsets, though these are 
more vexatious to imports than they are 
to agricultural and pastoral exports, since 
the latter are not moving heavily at this 
season. 


Foreign Buyers’ Wants 


A S AN indication of the trend of active 
demand for typical American exports, 
it may be interesting to note that during 
the past month one hundred and seventy- 
one buyers were reported to the office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in New York City, 734 Custom- 
house. Among these were the following: 


Country No. of Buyers Commodity 

Australia 8 Lumber, Women’s spperd, 
Perfumery, Grain, Special- 
ties, Locomotives 


Cuba 1 Shoes 

Czechoslovakia 5 Iron and Steel 

Egypt 2 Textiles, Shoe leather, Can- 
ned Foodstuffs, Electrical 
supplies 

Germany 150 Electrical machinery, build- 
ing equipment 

Porto Rico 2 Textiles, Foodstuffs 

Spain 3 Machinery for construction 
work 


New Low-Priced Oil Burner 


HE recent convention of the Williams 

Oilomatic Company at Bloomington, 
Illinois, brought together nearly 3,000 sales- 
men, all of whom paid ‘their own expenses 
tothe convention, said to be a new record 
under such circumstances. 

The company announced development 
and placing on the market of its new Dis- 
tomatic oil burner which is one. of the 
smallest petroleum heaters yet to be per- 
fected. It is designed for small five-room 
homes and sells at less than $200, thus 
multiplying the company’s market to a 
tremendous degree. 

President C. U. Williams stated at the 
convention that the public is rapidly com- 
ing to appreciate the advantage of auto- 
matic heating by oil and that the indus- 
try is constantly improving its position 
in sales and also in perfection of the prod- 
uct turned out. 








Bankers apply this 
Test 





ROYALTY interests in producing properties, 
in the opinion of bankers and well- 


informed investors, are the best form of invest- 
ment in the oil producing business . . . when 
purchased on a basis that will pay back the 
purchase price within a period of three to five 


years. 


There is no better form of investment or one 
that commands a greater return for the money 
if this requirement is fulfilled. An increasing 
number of investors are recognizing the neces- 
sity for this and other safeguards included 


in f 6% Interest Annually, 


The paid quarterly, on the 


Seneca 


Plan 
Which 
Pays \ 








principal invested. 


50% Participation in All 
Profits after the orig- 
inal investment has been 
repaid. 


We can furnish detailed information regarding this 
attractive investment 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR F-6 


Davis, Pietch & Co. 


201-5 Phelps Building 
Binghamton, New York 


Co re 











925 State Tower Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





DAIVS, PIETCH & CO. 





——_——— ye ee 


Please send me without obligation full information about the 


Seneca Plan. 
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Mail Service 


Our Mail Investment Service 
is available to Investors in all 
parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Orders for Listed Stocks or 
Bonds sent by Telegraph or 
Mail receive the same careful 
attention as orders placed in 
person at our office. 


Cash or Margin Basis 


Our Interesting booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” contains 
information of value to both 
the small and large investor. 


Ask for booklet F.708 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir &(a. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York *Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


New York 








50 Broadway 


























may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 


period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 

The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


(HisHoum & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchenge 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Good Stocks May Be Picked Up for Intermediate Strength but 
Investment Buying Should Be Postponed 


By R. W. Schabacker 


NE of the simplest Wall Street 
O rules which the “man in the street” 

is familiar with, whether he is a 
technician or not, runs to the effect that 
after a long movement in one direction, the 
market’s counter movement is supposed to 
go about half of the original distance 
traversed by the previous major trend. 

Popularity usually spoils a rule like this 
and it is by no means infallible but it is 
interesting to note that the recovery which 
materialized around the end of the past 
month has carried the averages back just 
about half way to the previous high 
levels reached before the drastic reaction 
began at the beginning of May. 

The market had declined too rapidly and 
met strong buying at the bottom so the 
recovery was not at all unexpected. It 
gives indications, however, at this writing, 
of having run its course and we look for 
at least an intermediate renewal of the 
downward movement. 


t 

= writer admits the possibility of 

merely a small reaction to be followed 

by renewal of the recovery but he does 

not give his support to that anticipation. 

It seems much more probable that stocks 

will again get down to lower levels than 
we saw in the May break. 

We do not mean to be dogmatic about 
another near-demoralization such as was 
witnessed in that month. We think that 
movement was the main one and the most 
drastic one. The reaction to which we 
now look forward should be more of a 
gradual sinking, probably without any 
great volume of trading, and is likely to 
end the current period of unsettlement. 

We do not think the market is going to 
recover its former strength overnight and 


would expect another period of quiet to 
last for several weeks, with stocks back 
around their previous low levels, some be- 
low, some not quite so low, during which 
time the powers that be will be keeping 
a close watch on the credit situation to 
determine the signal for renewal of the ad- 
vance. 


E feel, therefore, that readers may 

quietly begin to pick up good 
strong stocks once more during the rest of 
this month. We would not become over- 
loaded and still hold our previous view that 
buying should be only for pure specula- 
tion. That means that the bulk of one’s 
funds should be kept in liquid position. 


We advocate this policy because we do 
not feel that the underlying basis of the 
markets has been corrected. We rather feel 
that the situation is still one replete with 
warnings of a bear market. But we do not 
expect that bear market until nearer the 
close of the present year or next year. 


And meanwhile, if they are given any 
chance at all, we think the pools will make 
one last bid for distribution by engineering 
another advance which may carry stocks 
into new high ground. 

Our idea at this time would be, there- 
fore, low prices and quiet trading until 
next month some time, followed by at 
least a good recovery and perhaps a real 
bull drive, to last into the early Fall 
months. Then look out for a “real” reac- 
tion. 

We continue to advise, therefore, the 
postponement of investment buying, but we 
have no objection to taking advantage of 
the possible intermediate movement with 
speculative funds. 
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HOW 







to make your investments show a 


BIGGER PROFIT 


ONEY can be — and is — 

made in conservative in- 
vestments at a surprisingly high 
rate, provided certain facts are 
understood and acted upon. We 
have all heard stories of instances 
where $1,000 invested in a given 
company istoday $80,000 or more. 
General Motors, Nash Motors, 
many chain store stocks— there 
are frequent examples where capi- 
tal appreciation has run to 1000% 
or above in a comparatively few 
years. 


Whoever had the knowledge and 
the foresight to buy such securi- 
ties has profited enormously. 
Yet, the number of such for- 
tunate ones compared to the 

eople who average 6% and less 
is unbelievably small. And here 
is the reason. Most men with 
money to invest buy securities 
mainly on the strength of the 
present and past record. Which is 
entirely sound as far as it goes. 
The significance is that it stops at 
just the point where mediocre returns 
might have been turned into out- 
standing profits. 


How money is made 
Money is made by selecting the 
strongest companies in the fastest 

rowing industries; companies and 
industries that will forge ahead; 
securities bought not only on 

resent facts, but because of forward- 
i judgment. Yesterday it was 
the automotive industry, tomor- 
row it may be the aeroplane. One 
thing is certain. Changing condi- 
tions mean that what was J/ast 
year the most profitable outlet 
for your funds will probably not 
be mext year. 





We do not mean, however, that 
investment nowshould be in new, 
untried fields. Many solidly es- 
tablished businesses are just on 
the threshold of still greater 
expansion. 


Theory vs. practice 

This theory of investment may 
seem correct to you, but its 
practical application may appear 
difficult. However, it can be ap- 
plied for you. What is required 
is (1) knowledge of the general 
business trend (2) data on every 
ve of business (3) statistics on 
individual companies, their earn- 
ings, policies, capital structures, 
management, etc. (4) facts on 
security trends and money rates. 
How many investors know these 
things, or have the time to study 
them—even if the sources were 
open to their scrutiny? Obviously, 
very few. 


Here, then, you find the reason 


. for such an organization as 


Brookmire. National in scope, a 
quarter century old, serving thou- 
sands of investors, Brookmife’s 
sole business is to unearth the 
investment opportunities that ex- 
ist today, as they always have 
existed . . . for those who can 
see them. The Brookmire objec- 
tive is to find for its clients the 
securities that will increase in 
value, through discovering the 
companies and the industries that 
are destined for the most rapid 
and permanent growth. Such a 
selection must be forward-looking 
if it is to be successful. It requires 
skilled judgment based on com- 
plete past and current informa- 
tion on American industrial de- 


BROOKMIRE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide investment counsel to individuals and in- 


stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 or $5,000,000. 
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velopment and security values. 


Which is more likely to succeed 
in building up investment capital 
quickly and safely—an individual 
Operating alone, in spite of the 
fact that he must spend the major 
part of his time in his own busi- 
ness, or the same man advised by 
an organization of full-time 
specialists with comprehensive 
resources, whose sole interest lies 
in the accurate, profitable selec- 
tion of securities, so that all 
clients’ funds will increase? 


The way to investigate 


The Brookmire record is open for 
inspection. We urge you to ask 
your bank regarding us, to con- 
sult any financial authority, to 
send for a complete description 
of the Service. Apply any test 
you like and then determine 
whether it will prove to your 
profit to secure Brookmire advice 
on your investments. Remember, 
too, before sending the coupon, 
that we do not advocate in-and- 
out trading. The average indivi- 
dual is certain to lose money in 
trying to catch the “short 
swings’’, and we do not attempt 
to advise anyone on this basis. 
Lastly, remember that every 
Brookmire client is considered in 
the light of his individual re- 
quirements. His personal status 
and objectives are considered in 
the recommendations we make 
for him. 


Complete information will be 
sent upon receipt of the coupon. 
Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be 

ressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 


"4 \ 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 
$70 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me your new bookler— 
‘What I Can Expect as a Brookmire 
Client’, complete information about 
your Service, and current Bulletins ad- 
vising what policy is best now. S-R2 
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The OLDEST TYPE 
OF INVESTMENT 
IN MODERN FORM 


is the title of an 
interesting booklet 
for the conserva- 
tive bond buyer. 


A.B.Leachs«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
Please send me your booklet 


headed “The Oldest Type of In- 
vestment in Modern Form.” 
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For convenience, use this coupon. 
ND-8 














6000 
“600000 


(without. borrowing) 


It has been proved 
possible to so _ in- 
crease capital in an 
investment lifetime! 
The future—in which you 
are interested — should 


offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 











May we send you 
complete details? 














The Babson Statistical 
Div. 55-1, Babson Park, 
Largest Statistical Community in America 4 
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cs HE general reaction in stock market 
prices during June followed out the 
usual rule in such cases by being no re- 
specter of groups. The strong and the 
lowly went down together and included in 
what we would call the strong groups 
were the oil shares. They have had mod- 
erate recovery but are still not so far 
from their low points for a number of 
years past. 

We advised accumulation in the oil 
stocks in the March 15th issue of the pres- 
ent year, and after they had made good 
advances we advised reducing holdings in 
the May Ist issue, just prior to the be- 
ginning of the major reaction. We are 
still very favorable toward the oil stocks 
as a group for the remainder of this year 
and can again advise purchase of the stocks 
sold out at the high levels of last May. 


The Oils 


econ genres Oil of New Jersey is 

still our favorite in the group, for 
we think it is not only one of the strong- 
est and most reliable, but also that in its 
present position it combines the possibilities 
for a very worthwhile market advance 
within the next year or two. 

Other issues which we can recommend 
in the petroleum group include Standard 
Oil of California, Texas Corporation, Mar- 
land, Phillips, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Standard Oil of New York, Mid-Contin- 
ent Petroleum, Atlantic Refining, Amer- 
ada, Pan American and perhaps, as a pure 
speculation, Middle States Oil, especially 
if it can be purchased on reactions below 5. 


General Asphalt 


GC Asphalt is not purely an 
oil company but can be classed in 
that group to a large extent because of 
the oil which it receives on royalty agree- 
ments from production in the Lake Mar- 
acaibo district of Venezuela. Earnings 
last year amounted to only $4.75 per share 
and they may not be much better than 
that in 1928, though we think they will 
show improvement. The company is a 
small one, however, with less than 250,000 
shares of stock outstanding, and book 
value is over $160 per share. 

The small capitalization makes the stock 
move rapidly and it has been somewhat 
of a speculative football, so that we would 
never recommend it except from a specu- 
lative standpoint. Past history, however, 
shows that its major movements cover 
from 25 to 30 points and occur fairly fre- 
quently with a time element of from one 
to a few months. 

From a low point of around 72 in Feb- 
ruary the stock moved up to 95 around 
the beginning of May and has since reacted 
to a low of 68. The general scheme of 
things should call for another upward 
movement during the Summer and Fall 





months and we think the stock presents a 
satisfactory speculative medium at around 
current prices of 74. 


A Conservative Buy 


N the other side of the fence so far 
as comparative conservatism is con- 
cerned, we like the new preferred stock 
of Loew’s, Incorporated. We have long 





been favorable toward this company and 
think the future holds continued bright 


prospects. We have previously recom- 
mended the common stock and the 6 per 
cent. debenture bonds, but we also feel 
that the preferred stock deserves mention 
as being perhaps a compromise between 
the two. 

The new preferred stock was issued 
early in the present year and consists of 
150,000 shares of no par preferred stock, 
on which dividends are cumulative at the 
rate of $6.50 per share per annum. Current 
prices are around 100, to give a yield of 
about 6% per cent. 


Loew’s Preferred 


HE most attractive feature, however, 

is the common stock purchase war- 
rants attached to the preferred issue. These 
give the holder the right to buy at around 
57 (following the common stock dividend) 
one share of common stock for every two 
shares of preferred. The common stock 
is currently selling around 53 and we feel 
that the probabilities are highly favorable 
toward the preferred stock purchase war- 
rants having a definite value within a rea- 
sonable future period. 

Beside the speculative possibilities of the 
warrants, the dividend of $6.50 per share 
per annum was earned nearly seven times 
over last year and also in 1926, and has 
been earned with a good margin in every 


year since the company’s incorporation, in 
1919. 


Mining Stocks 


T HE public interest in mining stocks 
is always keen, but speculators have 
had to accept tremendous losses in this 
group in the past due to the operations of 
fraudulent promoters of worthless mining 
issues. 


Such losses have helped to make inves- 
tors more particular about the issues they 
select, but there is little doubt that tre- 
mendous profits still remain in the mining 
industry, especially in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Hudson Bay 


CO of the most promising and high 
class mining propositions which have 
been organized in the past few years now 
centers around the Hudson Bay section 
of Canada and especially in the district 
popularly referred to as the Flin-Flon 
field. 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Com- 
pany, Ltd., was incorporated late last year 
in Canada to acquire the outstanding stock 
of the Flin-Flon Mines, Ltd. The com- 
pany owns mining leases on nearly 6,000 
acres in The Pas Mining district of north- 
ern Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Most of 
these leases run for twenty-one years from 
1915 and are renewable for an additional 
twenty-one years. The company also owns 
water power rights in the same provinces. 

The stock is currently selling around 
17 on the New York Curb Market and, 
although we do not expect any very early 
or spectacular advances in it, we feel that 
the stock is a good one to put away for 
long pull holding. 
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Integrity 
the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
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Bull Market 
Finally Over ? 


Is the great Bull Market 
which has been in prog- 
ress for four years over 
and is a decline of 
major proportions now 
under way? 


Answered in bulletins 
just off the press 
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Utility Men 
Have No 
Wings, But- 


ECIPES for success have no doubt 
R served a good purpose, but many 

of the old ones must have been 
discouraging. 

The writer was taught in his childhood, 
for instance, that poverty was a blessing. 
Many rich men believed it. It was their 
struggle to overcome poverty, they said, 
which developed their character and pro- 
duced those sterling qualities by which 
they achieved wealth. 

But if poverty was a blessing, the in- 
structed one wondered, what was the idea 
of overcoming it? Why such haste to get 
rid of one’s blessings? Why not keep 
the poverty and hand it down to one’s 
children? Which, by the way, the sterling 
characters seldom did. 


Labor-saving vs. Hard Work 


“Hard work” was the most popular 
formula of the industrial leaders. These 
men were hard workers, undoubtedly, but 
much of their hard work was directed to 
the discovery and introduction of Jabor- 
saving methods. In other words, they 
were enemies of hard work. It was their 
business to abolish it if they could. 

Later “thrift” became the slogan. That 
was about the time when thrift was going 
out. So many labor-saving devices had 
been installed, and so much wealth was 
being produced by them, that people every- 
where were tempted to buy things which 
they had been taught they could not afford. 
And the more they bought, the better busi- 
ness was for everybody. So long as they 
kept on buying things which they couldn’t 
afford, the factories making those things 
gave them such steady employment at 
higher and higher wages that it was not 
long before they could afford them. As 
soon as they quit buying, however, they 
all went broke. 


Co-operation Leads to Success 


The more philosophical among success- 
ful people seemed to realize these contra- 
dictions. Poverty in itself was not good, 
they said. It was an obstacle. But it was 
through overcoming these obstacles that 
one developed strength. 

But that was even more confusing. If 
poverty gave one a better start than 
wealth, then wealth was a still greater 
obstacle: and to struggle along under the 
handicap of wealth should develop still 
more strength. 

Nowadays a seemingly saner formula is 
being broadcasted. It is assumed that 
poverty is a curse and, while “hard work” 
may be in better repute than ever, the 
value of work is not in the work but in 
getting the most things done with the 
least amount of work which is absolutely 
necessary. And the only way we can get 
the most out of work is through working 
with others. 

The power industry in America is the 
most striking example of this formula for 
success. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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DO YOU HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


The outlook for the stocks listed below is 
fully covered in our current Stock Market 
Builetins, copies of which will be sent to you 
free of charge. 





If you hold or are interested in any of the 
following securities, our current Bulletins 
should prove of exceptional value because 
they will tell you exactly what to do with 
them in the present extremely uncertain 
period—whether to buy, hold, sell, or shift. 


The stocks discussed are: 


U. S&S. Rubber 

Goodrich 

Goodyear 

Texas Corporation 
international Telephone 
& Telegraph 
Standard Oil ef New 
Jersey 


Arnold Constable 
Liggett & Myers 
Congoleum Nairn 
Sinclair 

Dodge 

Rock Island 
Warner-Quinian 





Simply send your name and address and the 
above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to 
you without cost or obligation. Also an in- 
teresting book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


Just address Investment Research Bureau, 
Div. 361, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 


























INFORMATION COUPON 
aE F.H.SMITH Co, 
Investment Securities Founded 1873 § 
} Smith Bldg., Washington,D.C. § 
f 285 Madison Ave., New York City [ 


Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—Send me copy of New t 
illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Making Safety Pay 
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(a) Partly extra. 


June 30. (j) Year ended August 3 
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Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
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: e ear ended Se 1 . ; 
depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly cuimatell’ ) Phis ‘hone ae Oe 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 — 


Section One 

Div 

Rate 
Air Reduction .......se00 $2 
Allied Chemical .... 200+ 6 
PS COUMBES ois c.cdiecci0i 6 
PieOR TRO 6 o6 i:0iccasa0 oe 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining..:... .. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
Penet, WORD (2 icccaescces sc 
Anaconda Copper ......... 4 
Asmour of ii. “A”.....35 .. 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 


Bethlehem Steel .......... .. 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 4 


Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
TOPO PEO a 5.ac. esd ciniaindow 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 
California Packing ........ 4 
California Petroleum...... 1 
Cerro de Pasco............ S 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd... .. 
Childs Company .......... 2.40 
ES MRE oy vic cca ssieccwe 2.50 
SEE GAM, ocscecceenie 3 
CIR, oc a ccuaxeces 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Consol. Gas of N. Y...... 5 
Continental Can .......... 5 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
Crucible Steel ............ 5 
Cube Came Bemar....iccsss u. 
Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 1 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
Dome Bros. OA... cciccck 2s 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light...... 1 
2 ee eee ere 
Fleischmann Co. .......0. 3 
NMRETONT NOD, i.c.4.cinisiaiosoie sis 
POOCHOEG EORRE occ cs.cccscc 6a 
General Asphalt <......... .. 
General Electric .......... Sa 
General Motors ........... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
Oo eee ee 
I. Meccconnccne 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel.......... .. 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
Hudson Motor .......ccces 5 
oS a eS, | rr rea 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng...... 2 
eS rr 6t 
BOE, TOMO 6. 6:6.6.4.0.8:0s0areia. oem Z 
eee ane 2.40 


Kelvinator Corp. ......0.. «. 
Kennecott Copper 
ames, Gi Boiss viccavices 1.20 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 67; 
170- 55; 
119- 41; 
78- 39; 
116- 91; 
145- 64; 
189- 43; 
96- 36; 
186-114; 
110- 16; 
67- 28; 
27- 9; 
61- 37; 
200- 92; 
268- 83; 
140- 79; 


266- 93; 
125- 33; 
97- 37; 
78- 9; 
158- 56; 
51- 29; 
145- 45; 


79- 60; 


38- 17; 


74- 23; 

219- 54; 
_ ee 
75- 4; 
44- 15; 
64- 


"24-27 
°22-'27 
"24-27 
°26-'27 
'25-'27 
'23~'27 
"22-27 
°22-'27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
"20-27 
'25-'27 
"22-'27 
"22-27 
"24-27 
'22-'27 
°22-'27 
'20-'27 
°23-'27 
"24-27 
'26-'27 
"24-27 
"26-"27 
neh Ste 
°20-’27 
93227 
°22-'27 
'25-'27 
°22-'27 


28; ’25-’27 


178- 80; 
97- 20; 
99- 83; 
126- 56; 
94- 42; 
16- 5; 
68- 31; 
98- 48; 
60- 9; 
38- 15; 
70- 5; 


81- 20; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 

49- 13; 
344-154; 


40- 15; 
70- 10; 


71- 32; 
184- 35; 
107- 7; 


97- 23; 
147- 79; 
226- 55; 
153- 60; 

83- 35; 
97- 17; 

70- 7; 
104- 50; 
105- 40; 


66- 20; 
140- 19; 


140- 70; 
54- 9; 
120- 38; 
70- 19; 
256- 67; 
90- 10; 
92- 28; 
91- 6; 
91- 25; 
82- 42; 


(e 
(p) Year en 


"24-27 
°21-'27 
'26-'27 
22-27 
"24-27 
"22-27 
"20-27 
"22-27 
"24-27 
"20-27 
22-27 
'25-'27 
'26-'27 
"25-27 
'23~'27 
'26-'27 
'23-'27 
'24-"27 
°20-'27 
"26-27 
"24-'27 
'25~'27 
°22-'27 
"20-27 
°22-'27 
22-27 
"24-'27 
‘247 
'23~'27 
°22-'27 
'26-"27 
"2227 
°20-"27 
°20-'27 
°20-'27 
°26-'27 
°22-'27 
°26-'27 


vestors 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


747%- 59 
182%-146 
12934-115% 

9534- 70% 
111%4- 90% 
115 - 87 
203%4-169 

78%- 55 
211 -173% 


4834- 40% 
19734-182% 
19134-164 
1397%- 9534 
285 -235 
1197-10334 
69%- 51% 
17¥%- 53% 
15934-139 
55%4- 45% 
165 -139 


205%4-175%4 
51¥%- 37 
52%4- 37 
4514- 37% 
8814- 543%4 
1773%4-127 
8414- 52% 
1183%%- 89% 
17034-11934 
114%- 80% 
14%- 10 
827%4- 64% 
93 - 72% 
7%4- 5% 
24%4- 19% 
1923%4- 53% 
57%4- 34% 
226 -163% 
150 -129 
24%- 12 
40514-310 


4514- 283% 
6614- 4834 
763%4- 65 
5534- 42 
109%4- 63% 
9474-68 
17414-124 
210 -130 
1235%- 84% 
507%- 343% 
993%- 68% 
721%4- 45% 
109 - 93% 
69 - 51 
73%- 51 
997%- 75 

14834-131 
at a3 
14734-114 
72%- 45% 
290 -22434 
103 - 735% 
863%4- 66 
22%- 11% 


9534- 80% 
76 - 65 


64 
173 
117 

86 

98 

96 
192 

71 
176 

19 

68 

18 

41 
189 
167 
134 


250 


. POEANMLH BV 
eNO CAR Pe 


man ow wn 
mtn, ARAMWD, WRU, MMW WUWA, VIN WANN. Me. 
SS: DNWOe MN: BRB: ADHA HNNAA- NW COND: GO 


(a 


44 
9.0 
3.3 
28 
57 


58 
5.1 
43 
62 
5.1 
42 
34 
6.0 
21 
32 
5.3 
22 


Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 


ed November 30. 


(q) Before charges for 
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Utility Men Have No 
Wings, But— 
(Continued from page 65) . 
Obviously, the power men must sell . 
ney Saree ae goat ott FIXED TRUST SHARES 


order to keep it. If they would be great 


67 











American Basic-Business Shares Corporation 
among us, they must become the servants Depositor 
of all. 

It is not enough, for their purposes, vd Wall Street, New York City : 
that they permit us to use their power. The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
They must and do resort to every conceiv- Trustee 
able a “ _ fa. — —e ~ — Each Fixep Trust SuHare represents a 1/1000th partici- 
not only invite the favored ones to partici- pating interest in property (deposited with the trustee), 
pate in this feast of power, but they go 


consisting of cash and a unit of common stocks of the fol- 


out into the highways and hedges and all lowing nationally known basic American industries: 


but compel us to come in. 
They can not afford to overlook a single 


















































prospect. Wherever they find poverty, Railroads : Industrials 
wherever they find human effort being Illinois Central R.R. Co. je 
wasted, it is their business to extend a Lo . a _— a Tebasse Co. 
helping hand. Wherever they see human New York Centra meee? 9 oo eggmcam 
beings discouraged, it is their business to Northern Pacific Ry. Co. Sotanetlonel Btesrtehe Co. 
bring courage and cheer. Pennsylvania R.R. Co. National Biscuit Co. 
They are analysing every factory and ee ae Timken.Roller Encition Co. 
every work-shop in the land, in the hope son Pacific R.R. Cox United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
® telat ; ‘ 1 Union Pacific R.R. Co, United States Steel Corp. 
0 ; ringing more power into it at a lower Woolworth (F. W.) Co. 
cost. 
Standard Oil Group Utilities and Quasi- 
Kings and Power Standard Oil Co. of Cal. Utilities 
Strange to say, however, when you phil- pra ot ye 43 meee 5 Ft » gia 
osophize thus to the average leader in the Standard Oil Co. of N. ¥. an 
utilities field, he will become embarrassed. Uren tte. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co. 
He will suspect you of idealizing him. He 
doesn’t want his portrait painted with a 4 : 
wings. He is as selfish as anybody, he a og reo sn semi-annually against coupons at- 
will tell you, and is getting well paid for tacnee 60 cestincates. 
everything he does. He never suggests, Fixep Trust Snares are sold to investors by established 
even to the congressmen who want him investment houses and banks in most of the important cities 
investigated, that he is a person of su- of the United States and in several foreign countries, and 
perior moral fibre. He objects merely to are wholesaled to dealers by the following firms: 
being interrupted uselessly in a _ useful i 
service unless some specific charge can be F, J. Lisman & Co. 
brought against him. 44 Wall Street 
A strikingly different attitude, this, New York C; 
from that of the ancient great. The kings = _— ye : g/ — 
of old never objected to idealization. They oT = 
demanded it. They made it compulsory. 
They wanted power: and having every- - ~ 
body prostrate themselves in their presence Smith, Burris & Co. Ross Beason & Co. 
was just a way they had of kidding them- 120 So. La Salle Street San Francisco, California 
selves into thinking that they had attained Chicago, Ill. Salt Lake City, Utah 
It. - for Central section of for Western section of 
The modern power kings need no such the United States the United States 
assurances. They know they have power 
—millions of kilowatts—but they know 
something which the old kings never 
seemed able to get through their heads. 
They know they can not keep this power, 
or that at any rate it would be of no use 
to them, unless they dispose of it. They 
have got to get it off their hands and 
into the hands of the other fellow. 
Getting Ahead E extend the facilities of our 
Success does not consist of getting ahead or ganization to those desir - 
of the other fellow. Success consists of ° ° P 
getting ahead with him. That means help- ing information or reports on com- 
ing him, understanding him and becoming 2 ° ° ° ° 
sensitive to his aspirations and his needs. panies with which we are identified. 


Feeling toward him, we might say, exactly 
as we feel toward ourselves—with the 


— — the same appreciation, the Electri c Bond an d Share Company 


Which is not a particularly new idea. (Incorporated 1905) 
It was set forth 2,000 years ago, but the 


world was in no position to comprehend it. Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 
Away down in its heart, however, al- 
though it could not understand, the world | 1} Two Rector Street New York 


knew that this principle was true. So 
people called it the Golden Rule, and that 
kept it a mystery; for actually it had 
nothing to do with the Rule of Gold. It 
was the Rule of Power, the rule of real 


How Many of Your Executives Read Forbes 
success, 
































Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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F orbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 


Nil, 3 
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Partly extra. (b) Year ended Jenuasy 31. 


Thou. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1927 
$50 < $102 $3.51 
25 1,754 28 6.57 
No Ff ‘061 38 6.353 
25 "500 36 2.95 
100 1,117 164 14.30 
No 736 72 6.60 
No 350 74 16.66 
No 2,317 36 Nil 
No _—1,414 46 1.92 
No 808 123 481 
100 828 125 0.98 
No 1,141 36 10.25 
No 2,730 18 8.30? 
25 2,047 45 7.11 
No 200 29 Nil 
No 1,100 27 6.40 
100 310 303 8.90 
No 2,546 14 1.83 
100 4216 147 15.28 
100 3,035 207 15.41 
100 1,571 106 6.12 
100 400 191 21.23 
No 4,627 22 3.86 
100 2,480 174 7.48 
25 2,842 23 2.66 
10 3,004 18 3.91 
50 2,422 65 5.03 
No 688 106 12.83 
50 10,000 91 6.83 
100 450 148 13.31 
No 2,407 47 2.06 
No "329 Nil Nil 
No 524 19 Nil 
No 4,154 26 2.00 
No 33,375 82 3.60" 
No 1,155 15 6.98 
50 ~= 1,400 85 7.64 
No 1,319 3 0.87" 
No 300 86221 4.23 
100 655 138 10.75 
100 164 176 5.22 
100 370 =115 Nil 
No 4,200 33 5.96 
No 4,509 55 0.89 
100 100 214 6.82 
100 3,724 157 9.208 
100 1,300 188 14.38 
No 1,296 67 5.84 
No 12,594 44 3.20 
25 24, 145 46 1.52 
No 000 «44. ~Ss8.67 
No 1,875 52 6.09 
25 7,264 40 2.76 
No 2,540 7 4.76 
No ‘1,201 24 8.51 
100 660 63 7.20 
No 645 39 5.38 
25 3,789 43 2.65 
100 2,223 188 16.05 
No 2,500 76 7.85 
100 120 263 21.12 
100 240 171 7.26 
No 398 51 1.78 
No 733 53 7.53° 
100 810 162 Nil 
100 7,116 205 8.80 
100 666 155 1.76 
100 600 106 Nil 
100 998 186 15.10 
No 3,172 17 2.70 
50 2,290 72 6.81° 
50 800 Nil 
5 2,526 15 2.04 
25 3,900 34 9.06 
No 250 3.77 
june. 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
lepletion. (r) 10% in common stock. 





(k) Year ended September 30. (n) 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Section Two 


LARGO. VEROY 2cissesrscar 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
Loew’s, Inc. 
Loose- Wiles ee ee 
Louisville & Nashville 


DEOCE CEMOES i686 io osc 
MN Rs 0s ie 6 has a,aieijese oi 
DMR OIE iss aie eec cies 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 
Missouri-Kan.-Texas 
Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward 


Wasnt BIGtGré i... cc cccee cs 
National Biscuit 
Nat. Bellas Hess ......... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
TIOt SURO os oc cscccess 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
it 7 Vork Central ........ 
, Chic. & St. Louis.. 
x Y” N. H. & Hartford. . 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Pacific Gas & Elec......... 
PeCKatd BACROE cise ccsces 
Pan Amer. Pet, “B” ...... 
Paramount- Fam. Lasky . 

Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 
Pere Marquette ........00% 
Phillips Petroleum 
PICCCE-ATEOW oo 5.ccccccsces 
Pressed Steel Car ......... 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman Incorporated 


eeeeee 


eeeeseececs 


eee eeeecce 


Radio ‘Corporation 
pe eee ee eee 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 


Republic Iron & Steel. eae 


St. Louis-San. Fran....... 
St. Louis-Southwestern .... 
Seaboard Air Line ......... 
Sears Roebuck............. 
Sinclair Consol. Oil........ 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Gas & Elec. 
Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 
Standard Oil of N. J....... 
Stewart-Warner ........... 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 
Timken Roller Bearing . 

Tobacco Products ......... 


Underwood Elliott Fisher . 
Union Oil of Cal. 
Union Pacific 
we I ere dea 54.3% 
S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 
us S. Industrial Alcohol. . 
Oe ne Re eee 
U. S. Realty '& Improve. ... 
U. S. Rubber 
We ee OE hia s od dia ere So rsccid 


Wabash Railway 
Western Pacific 
Western Union ........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric 
White Motors ............ 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W. ........ 
Wright Aeronautical 


(c) Year ended Febru: ZB. 


eeereeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. (e 
ear ended October 31. 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months 


Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices % 
127- 40; ’22-’27 116 - 84% 102 3.4 
128- 48; ’24-’27 1231%4- 80% 84 6.0 
64- 10; ’'22-'27 77 - 49% 52 5.9 
178- 35; ’23-’27 59 - 44% 47 3.3 
160- 84; 22-27 15914-142% 145 48 
242- 25; '22-’27 107%- 83 92 6.3 
244- 54; ’22-’27 350 -235 310 1.5 
64- 12; ’21-’27 44%4- 33 35 me 
62- 22; ’20-'27 33%4- 25% 29 oe 
57- 7; 22-27 41%- 30% 34 = 
62- 8; '22-’27 695%- 41% 62 a 
123- 12; '22-'27 158 -117 148 2.7 
102- 52; ’26-’27 1013%- 80% 88 68 
187- 38; ’23-’27 182 -160 164 3.6 
85- 31; '23-'27 95 - 41 81 ve 
54- 37; 26-27 6534- 47% 60 5.0 
181- 63; ’20-’27 136 -116 120 4.2 
27- 16; ’'26-'27 36%- 21% 34 3.0 
172- 72; ’22-’27 19134-156 172 4.6 
241- 67; 23-27 146 -124 130 4.6 
63- 9; '22-’27 683%- 54% 57 0.4 
202- 88; ’21-’27 197 -175 179 4.4 
75- 22; ’24-27 78%- 58% 6 ~=©10.0 
102- 49; 22-27 10514- 92% 96 5.2 
50- 31; 1927 5334- 43% 47 4.1 
61- 9; ’22-’27 4 56% 74 4.1 
96- 34; ’21-'27 5454- 37% 43 - 
128- 40; ’20-’27 131%-111% 126 8.0 
68- 33; ’22-'27 72%4- 61% nd 5.5 
141- 36; '23-’27 146 -124% 131 4.6 
60- 16; '20-'27 4454- 35% 37 4.0 
83- 20-27 183%%- 10% 14 Ja 
114- 37; ’20-’27 26%- 18 23 7 
46. 31; ’26-27 66%- 41% 55 3.8 
85- 73; 1927 94 - 79% 82 49 
101- 26; '24-’27 224 - 85% 176 a 
124-,51; ’22-’27 1193%- 94%4 101 4.0 
47- 20; 1927  36%4- 23% 29 , 
76- 40; ’22-’27 6934- 49% 51 79 
117- 20; ’22-’27 122 -109 113 7.1 
93- 20; ’22-’27 91%- 67% 87 ae 
41- 2; '22-’27 30%- 11% 15 e. 
92- 44; ’26-’27 112%- 82% 107 2.4 
40- 15; ’20-'27 303%4- 17% 23 - 
144- 42; ’20-’27 134 -1 104 5.8 
127- 78; ’22-’27 131%4-117% 120 5.0 
149. 17; ’22-’27 16554-13934 147 5.3 
69- 31; 24-27 7434- 57% 64 28 
64- 51; °26-'27 637%4- 53 57 42 
48- 30; °22-'27 49 - 37 43 3.2 
125- 21; ’20-'27 101%4- 77% 86 7.0 

30; ’24-’27 82%- 5 68 7.4 
58- 34; ’22-’27 66%- 59 5.1 
81- 39; °26-’27 8054- 62% 66 6.1 
143- 28; ’22-’27 134 -112 120 5.0 
118- 46;.’22-’ 118%. 9 107 U 
70- 36; ’23-'27 753%- 63 66 6.1 
58- 35; ’24-’27 57 - 42% du 4.0 
198-125; ’22-’27 20434-186%4 194 5.2 
150- 98 ; '26-'27 146%4-131% 134 42 
250- 16: °22-'27 300 -190% 245 4.1 
112- 37; ’22-’27 a 107 4.7 
44, 7: °22-'27 43 a 
72- 48; '26-’27 i “lx 82° 49 
144- 22; ’20.’27 28 \P 
161- 82; '22-’27 184 413296 137 5.1 
81- 6; ’22-’'27 96%- 51 70 7” 
48- 12; 22-27 3714- 28% 31 a 
172- 89; ’22-’27  17734-143 151 5.2 
51- 40; 1927 57%- 42% 44 42 
95- 49; °22.’27 112 - 88% 93 42 
105- 30; "22-27 433%4- 0% 36 2.8 
35- 4: "22-'27 2854- 17% 22 5.7 
199-117; ’26-’27 19634-17514 181 28 
95- 6; 22-27 245 - 69 139 0.7 
Year 
(p) Year ended November 30° (q)_ Before charges for 
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Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Accounts Carried 


on 


Conservative Margin 


Weekly 
Market Letter 


on request 


25 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone: Hanover 8030-8045, incl. 





























For Your Son... 


A College Degree 


Your boy, sooner or later, must 
face the world alone. Your prob- 
lem is to give him the right start. 
$25.20 a month will, in 120 
months, enable you to provide 
for his way through college with 
$4,000 for the four years. 


This plan is sponsored by our 
nationally-known financial insti- 
tution with unconditionally 
guaranteed safety and resources 


of over $20,000,000. 


Act now upon your impulse 
to send the coupon for 
Booklet FM-22. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
100 North Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ADDRESS ......ceccceccccceseerees 
THE POWER OF TIME AND MONEY 


S W. STRAUS will be president of 
e the new Straus National Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago. S. J. T. Straus 
will be executive vice-president; John H. 
Krafft, vice-president and cashier, and J. 
H. Frazier, vice-president and trust officer. 

J. F. Bell is president of the newly 
formed General Mills, Inc., a merger of 
Washburn Crosby, Red Star Milling, 
Kalispell Mining and Rocky Mountain 
Elevator companies. 

P. G. Bishop has been named operating 
vice-president of the Southern Sugar 
Company. 

Robert E. Christie, Jr., of Dillon, Read 


& Company, was elected president of the 
Bond Club of New York. 

Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, has been 
elected a director of the Consolidated Coal 
Company. 

Jacob Schapiro was elected president of 
the Trust Company of North America. 
William J. Fox, first vice-president of the 
National Bellas-Hess Company, and 
Harold Wisan were elected directors. 








RANK M. TOTTON, of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, was 
elected president of the American Institute 
of Banking. 
R. N. Mosher has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Peerless Motor Car 
Corporation, succeeding Charles A. Tucker. 


Charles Topkis and Irving Rosenzweig 
have been elected directors of the Inter- 
national Union Bank. 


Better Business Bureau 


AMES C. AUCHINCLOSS has been 

re-elected president of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. E. H. H. Simmons, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange 
was elected to the financial advisory coun- 
cil. New members elected to the merch- 
andise advisory council were Clarence 
Lindner, president, New York American; 
Raymond Gunnison, vice-president, Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle; E. M. Alexander, vice- 
president, New York Evening Journal; 
Stuart S. Schuyler, business manager, New 
York Telegram; Roy C. Hollis, general 
manager, Daily News; and Fremont C. 
Peck, publisher, Brooklyn Daily Times. 

W. H. Harkness has resigned as first 
vice-president of the United States Leather 
Company. He will be succeeded by Wil- 
liam McAdoo. 

L. E. Weed, Jr., was elected vice-presi- 


dent of the Nassau National Bank, New 
York. 


Blaine S. Smith has resigned as vice- 
president of the Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Company to become president of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation. 
succeeding John A. Miller, who becomes 
chairman. 


Colonel C. Clifton, chairman, Pierce Ar- 
row Motor Car Company, died recently, 
at the age of 74. 


Edwin T. Meredith, publisher of farm 
magazines, and Secretary of Agriculture 
in President Wilson’s Cabinet, died, after 





an illness of fou~ months. 














Rinst Mortgage 
Certificates 


— 5% Guaranteed — 


No other form of investment com- 
bines the same intrinsic certainty of 
principal and interest. 


The doubly secured investment for 
the consistent saver. 


Secured by First Mortgages of the 
type in which Savings Banks invest. 


A Legal Investment for 
Trust Funds. 








Principal and_ interest 
unconditionally’ guaran- 











e Write for a copy of our interesting 
re booklet: “The Verdict of the Centuries” 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE 
and 
TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 


21 East 40th St. New York 














What Outlook Now For 
| Rubber Stocks?== 


While the market on average shows a 
substantial advance since the first of the 
year, rubber stocks have lagged. These 
rubber stocks are in fact almost 15% 
lower than January Ist. They have been, 
persistently, on the down trend. 


Shrewd farsighted investors, however, 
are always on the lookout for sound 
stocks in a depressed industry about to 
turn the corner. Railroad stocks, also 
utilities a few years ago, after severe 
deflation, turned the corner and have 
since shown excellent earnings. 


Have recent severe declines in crude 
rubber, entailing inventory losses as 
they do, and the latest price cuts on 
tires left conditions so unsatisfactory 
that rubber and tire stocks will con- | 
tinue to lag? Or can deflation be 
looked upon as practically completed 
now, with the trend of rubber stocks 
to be up? 


Another special report on tire and rub- 
ber stocks has just been prepared for 
our Clients. These questions are ana- 
lyzed, carefully, with facts and figures 
given. A few extra copies reserved for 
distribution, free, as long as the supply 
lasts. 


Simply ask for “Special Report on 
Rubber Stocks.” 


American Securities Service 
2320 Singer Building Tower 
New York 
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Drop in Bonds Brings New 
Buying Opportunities 


First Reaction in Bond Prices in Five Years is Due to Abnormal Interest 
Rates which Should Again Work Intermediately Lower—Some Issues 
are Now in Attractive Position for the Long Pull 


declining for several months, many 

issues making new lows for the year 
early in June. This was occasioned by an 
advance in interest rates to the highest 
level in several years, higher Federal Re- 
serve Bank discount rates and a rapid 
output of new offerings making for a 
temporary over-supply. 

This is the first important setback the 
bond market has had in a long time, and 
gives investors good opportunity to add to 
holdings. Yields of 5 per cent. or slightly 
better are available on many well secured 
and seasoned issues. 


Long Advance Checked 


Be prices have been intermittently 


In order to better visualize the present 
position of the bond market, it is to be 
observed that yields have been declining 
ever since 1920 with only one prolonged 
interruption, namely, in 1922-1923. In 
other words, bond prices have been in a 
bull trend for so long an interval, that 
the recent recession is modest compared 
with former appreciation, and prices are 
still relatively high. 


Unless money rates work to permanently 
lower levels further important advance in 
quotations is not to be expected. The 
market is not at obvious bargain levels. 


The average yield on the choicest first 
mortgage corporation bonds is probably 
around 4%4 per cent. at present. This 
compares with a time rate on collateral 
loans of 5 to 5% per cent. The high 
money rates touched in the last month or 
two seem to have been more or less ab- 
normal, having been induced in large part 
by excessive speculation in stocks. Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities have been alert 
to check the too rapid flow of funds into 


By Edward L. Barnes 








Investment Suggestions 


Comment 


Will be in strong position if proposed merger 
with Chrysler Corp. is ratified. 


Convertible into stock at $62.50 a share and has 
speculative possibilities. 


Warrants attached which may have value over a 
period of years. 








Approx. 
Price Yield 
Dodge Bros. 
Pee. GB, TOAD. oc ccises 91 7.1% 
Julius Kayser 
Deb. 5%s, 1947 ...... 109 4.7 
Remington-Rand 
Deb. 5%s, 1947 ...... 95 5.9 
N. Y. Dock 
oN ee 84 5.2 
Mo-Kansas-Texas 
tet Bs, WD... wks 87 46 
Montana Power 
BRO. BE BOOS. 60c0ccae 100 5.0 
Philadelphia 
Electric 4%s, 1967 .. 100 45 








First mortgage on valuable property. 
covered by excellent margin. 


High grade rail investment. 
conservative ratio to earning power. 


Earnings widely in excess of interest requirements. 
Sound investment. 


Very 
light and power property. 


Interest 


Funded debt in 


strong investment in a leading electric 














purely speculative channels and in the long 
run the bond market will benefit. 


M. K. T. First 4’s 


M ISSOURI-Kansas-Texas Railway 
Company first mortgage gold 4’s, 
due 1990, represent a high grade rail in- 
vestment. Interest is payable June and 
December 1. They are secured by a direct 
mortgage on 1,112 miles of main line and 
have a large equity in property value and 
earnings. The system is located within the 
four states of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas, furnishing a north and South 
route from the important midwest centers 
of St. Louis and Kansas City southward 
to San Antonio and to the Gulf at Galves- 
ton. 

Agricultural products make up slightly 
more than one-fifth of the total tonnage. 
Total fixed charge obligations represent 
only about 44 per cent. of total capitaliza- 
tion and interest charges are being covered 
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by a liberal margin. The road is paying 
regular $7 annual dividends on a large 
issue of preferred stock, and is benefiting 
this year from a very heavy movement of 
wheat. 


Julius Kayser 


ULIUS KAYSER & CO. 5% per cent. 
J debentures, due 1947, are deserving of 
a moderately good investment rating, their 
principal attraction at prevailing levels 
being due to their conversion privilege. 
They are convertible on or before May 1, 
1929 into common stock of the company at 
$62.50 a share; at $65 a share on or before 
May 1, 1930; at $67.50 a share on or before 
May 1, 1931 and at $70 a share on or 
before May 1, 1932. 

The stock has recently been selling 
around 66-67 and a considerable portion of 
the bonds have been converted. The 
amount outstanding, is probably under 
$5,000,000. For the fiscal year recently 
ended, the company is estimated to have 
earned around $8 a share on its common 
stock which is paying $5 annual dividends. 

The company is a leading manufacturer 
of hosiery, underwear, gloves, etc. and 
while earnings have fluctuated considerab- 
ly, it has made a strong showing on the 
average. Interest is payable March and 
September 1. The debentures are redeem- 
able at 10434, the premium decreasing 


one-quarter of one per cent. each twelve 
months. 


Dodge Debentures Improved 


Pewee: BROS. debunture 6’s will be 

in a strong investment position if, as 
proposed, the company is acquired by 
Chrysler Corporation. The merger is 
pending at this writing, but its ultimate 
outcome will probably be known as these 
lines are read. Combined earning power 
of Dodge and Chrysler properties, even in 
a dull year for the automobile industry, 
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should be far in excess of all interest 
requirements, and tangible properties back 
of the debentures will be greatly increased. 

Selling to yield more than 7 per cent., 
it does not appear that Dodge 6’s have 
discounted benefits of the consolidation, 
assuming its consummation. 


Remington- Rand 


EMINGTON-RAND 5%s, due 1947, 

are outstanding to the amount of 
$25,000,000 and sell to yield nearly 6 per 
cent. The present company represents a 
consolidation of various manufacturers of 
office equipment, accounting machines, etc. 
and it has not yet had an opportunity to 
demonstrate its real earning power as the 
various component parts are harmonized. 
The bonds cannot be regarded as in the 
high grade or seasoned class, yet the size 
and importance of the company in so 
stable and growing an industry would seem 
to safeguard their future. The bonds are 
followed by about $26,000,000 of preferred 
stock on which regular dividends are being 
paid and by more than one and a quarter 
million shares of common, not at present 
paying dividends. 

When issued, the bonds carried warrants 
for the purchase of 2% shares of common 
stock for each $500 debenture at the fol- 
lowing prices: $55 a share on or before 
Nov. 1, 1929; $65 a share on or before 
May 1, 1932; $75 a share on or before 
Nov. 1, 1934 and at $85 a share on or 
before May 1, 1937. 

Inasmuch as the stock is selling around 
29 and earning at the most probably only 
a few dollars a share, the warrants have 
no near term attraction. It is conceivable, 
however, that under improved managerial 
policies being put into effect the com- 
pany can develop substantial earning power 
for the junior stock. 


N. Y. Dock 


i ewe YORK DOCK First mortgage 
gold 4’s, 1951 are selling down near 
the year’s low to yield over 5 per cent. 
They are secured by very valuable real 
estate and buildings, and by an earning 
power which has been more than twice 
fixed charges. Interest is payable Feb- 
ruary and August 1. Remarkably stable 
earning power is a feature of this company 
which owns and operates the largest bond- 
ed and free warehouse system in the 
United States. The property is located on 
the Brooklyn, N. Y. waterfront, and in- 
cludes an extensive pier system accommo- 
dating steamships of more than twenty 
lines. The company is paying regular divi- 
dends on $10,000,000 of preferred stock. 


Montana Power 


| peepee Power Company 5 per 
cent. debentures, due 1962, while un- 
secured, occupy a very strong investment 
position, by reason of the established and 
seemingly certain earning power of this 
important hydro-electric property. Con- 
trol of this company was recently taken 
over by the American Power & Light 
Company, one of the leading utility holding 
companies under Electric Bond and Share 
management. 

Montana Power owns extensive devel- 
oped and undeveloped water power proper- 
ties and as an important operating sub- 
sidiary of American Power & Light 
further development of its hydro-electric 
resources is indicated. 

Philadelphia Electric 4%4’s, 1967 may 
not seem outstandingly attractive from a 
yield standpoint, being quoted at par, but 
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Cities Service 
Earnings Reach 


New High Mark 


For the year ending May 31, 
1928, Cities Service Com- 
pany reported net earnings 
amounting to $31,954,000 
—a new high record and a 
gain of more than 14% over 
the previous 12 months. 


_ Net earnings for May amounted to 
$2,700,000 and were the largest for any 
May in the Company’s history. 


You can buy Cities Service Common 
Stock, on which over $95,000,000 in 
dividends have been paid, to give you a 
net yield of over 7 1-2% on your money. 
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INSURANSHARES 
Trust Certificates 
Inspire Confidence 


HE principal reason for the high regard in 

which investors hold INSURANSHARES TRUST 
CERTIFICATES is the great confidence which people 
have in the strong Insurance Companies whose 
stocks underly them. 























To Life Insurance Companies, people entrust not only large 
sums,of money but in many cases the future happiness and 
welfare of their dependents. To Fire Insurance Companies, 
they look for reimbursement should they become victims of 
a conflagration; they look to Casualty Insurance Com- 
panies for financial assistance when accidents occur. 


Premiums are paid to Surety and Marine Insurance Com- 
panies because policy holders have the utmost confidence y 
that they will meet their obligations and extend a helping 4 
hand when most needed. “ 


' It is inevitable therefore that INSURANSHARES 
¢ TRUST CERTIFICATES, which represent a pro 4 

rata beneficial interest in shares of a diversified list 4 
E of leading Insurance Companies, should enjoy the 
¢ same confidence and prestige as the underlying secur- 4 
ities, which are rooted deep into the country’s busi- 
‘ ness and social life. , 
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tion about this safe and profitable investment. 








[ Send for circular B-28 giving complete informa- | 
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INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 908? 
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Puts - Calls _ Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 














May be utilized as insurance to protect margin 
accounts; to supplement margin; and in place of 
stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


39 Broadway New York 


Telephone Whitehall 10350 
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If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 



































For one to three months back.......................... $0.25 each 

For four to six months back....................000ccce s « 

For seven to nine months back......................... ies 

For ten to twelve months back......................... 1.00 “ 

More than one year back................. 0. cc ccecccuce 150 “ 
FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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these bonds will appeal to investors seek- 
ing safety first. They enjoy a wide margin 
of protection in property and earnings. 
The company is one of the ten largest 
electric light and power units in the 
country. Control has been acquired by 
United Gas Improvement Co, a very 
strong and successful utility holding or- 
ganization, and as a result Philadelphia 
Electric is now part of a vast inter-con- 
nected system under unified management. 
Interest is payable May and November 1. 


Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Art Metal Desks—This book describes 
and illustrates the complete line of flat- 
top, roll-top and special purpose desks 
at several price ranges, manufactured by 
Art Metal Construction Co., Dept. FM, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Metal Partitions for Office, Factory, 
Mill, Etce—The Mills Company, 911 
Wayside Road, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
issued attractive booklets illustrating the 
various uses to which metal partitions 
can be: put. 

Showing “Where to Buy”—A folder 
illustrating the importance of showing 
the public the “who,” “what,” and 
“where” of a business by the use of a 
modern business sign colorfully attrac- 
tive by day and electrically brilliant by 
night. Address Flexlume Corporation, 
1820 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Age of Vision in Business Affairs 
—An informative treatise on the prob- 
lems of eliminating waste in office prac- 
tice. Address Remington Rand, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Elliott Fisher Accounting Writing Ma- 
chines—For informative literature ad- 
dress General Office Equipment Cor- 
poration, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


Master Builders—If interested in a 
building plan, write for an instructive 
book issued by Everett Winters Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

More Power Per Cubic Inch—Claimed 
for Wisconsin Motors. Descriptive cir- 
culars sent free on request by Wisconsin 
Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Not a Worry When Using Murray 
Tires—As they are guaranteed. Write 
the Murray Rubber Company, Trenton, 
N. J., for information. 


Forging Ahead in Business—This valu- 
able booklet of interest to all who wish 
to advance in their work, will be sent 
free on request by the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, 600 Astor Place, New 
York. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings—Counsel avail- 
able in solving the most difficult of en- 
gineering problems. Write for informa- 
tive literature. Hyatt Roller Bearings 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Federal Trucks—lIf interested in com- 
mercial transportation, write the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Company, 5746 Fed- 
eral Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, for de- 
scriptive circulars. 
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First Half Goodin 
Motor Trade 


Gratifying Results Though Trend from Now on Will Be 
Toward Summer Dullness—Ford Holds Key to Second Half 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


B Y all the rules, the middle of July 
should see a definite let-up in the au- 
tomotive industry, prefacing the usual sum- 
mer dullness. Momentum, gained in the 
high-speed first half of the year, is still 
carrying forward, but momentum cannot 
last indefinitely. The makers are almost 
unanimous in expressing satisfaction with 
the situation as it stands, for the great 
majority of them have enjoyed a first-half 
business that is more than gratifying. 

The question of 1928’s place in history 
as an automotive year, from the stand- 
point of volume, must be settled by what 
Henry Ford does from now on. By the 
first of July he had brought production up 
to a daily of 3,000 or better and was mov- 
ing steadily on. 

But, building up to real quantity produc- 
tion, measured by the usual Ford standards, 
is taking longer than it used to, for some 
unexplained reason. Where additional as- 
sembly lines get into production, their 
initial output is small and can do com- 
paratively little to relieve either the terri- 
torial or the general situation. 


Large Momentum 


ALES volume, so far as the Detroit 
area is concerned, has held up with 
satisfactory strength, up to date, and seems 
likely to be big for some little time. Those 
unfilled orders will take some work to fill, 
and they play a continuing part in the fig- 
ures recorded by most of the companies. 
Used cars are moving freely here, De- 
troit dealers in particular expressing near- 
satisfaction with the volume of their busi- 
ness. Impossibility of getting even a 
promise of delivery from Ford, under sev- 
eral months, is deciding many hold-off 
buyers that they must take another car. 
Toward the end of June, the Employers’ 
Association in Detroit, which employs 
about two-thirds of all industrial labor 
here, reported the first decrease in men em- 
ployed that has been recorded in many 
weeks. The decrease was extremely minor, 
amounting to only 273, and the total em- 
ployed was 263,197, an increase of 71,894 
over the number reported for the previous 
year. Additional men employed and more 
money in circulation have combined to 
produce a better feeling among general 
wholesalers and retailers, though there are 
still complaints of spotty dulness. 


VERY small decrease in Ford em- 

ployment, for the same reported 
period, was a sign of the trend. The Ford 
pay-rolls are still very high, with a total 
of 115,967, of which 77,543 are at Fordson, 
33,713 at Highland Park and 4,711 at the 
Lincoln plant. The latter figure is about 


stationary, covering a period of several 
weeks, 

Two of the major producers, Nash and 
Chrysler, have brought out new lines. Nash 
introduced the “400” line, in sixteen body 
types carried on three wheelbases, and 


ranging from $885 to $1,925. The engines 
have twin ignition, hollow crankpins, Bohn- 
alite pistons and many other advances and 
refinements. Bodies are of the advanced 
design, handsome and smart in appearance, 
fitted with numerous conveniences and 
luxuries and colorful as to exterior. The 
cars carry full equipment and the standard- 
ization of the use of chromium plating on 
outside hardware is noted as another in- 
stance of the growing use of this mate- 
rial. 

Chrysler announced a new “65,” a “75” 
and the “Plymouth,” the latter having con- 
stituted one of the industry’s mysteries over 
a long period of teasing announcements. 
The “65” has an over-all length of frame 
of 164 inches and among the outstanding 
improvements in the line generally are 
noted the use of a new type of cylinder 
head, the “Silver Dome,” wide use of rub- 
ber in mountings, clever design that in- 
cludes appearance of length and fleetness 
with solid qualities of roominess and com- 
fort, Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes 
—and chromium plating outside. 

The “Plymouth,” which replaces the 
former “52,” as the lowest priced car in 
the Chrysler range, is a Four, and a hand- 
some car. Like its bigger brothers, it has 
the look of a thoroughbred for speed and 
is fitted with many conveniences that are 
not altogether usual in a car of its price 
class. There are six body types in the 
“Plymouth” line, all of them good-looking 
in the extreme. The power plant utilizes 
the new “Silver Dome” super-compression 
head. 


New Mergers 


ERGERS, actual and rumored, have 

been almost continuously in evi- 
dence. An important get-together is that 
of the Automotive Equipment Association 
and the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers’ Association. This has been “in the 
air” for several weeks, and its consum- 
mation is of outstanding importance to 
the industry. More than $3,000,000,000 in 
trade volume, covering the world, and near- 
ly 2,000 separate business organizations are 
represented in the merger. It is probable 
that the present headquarters in New York 
and in Chicago will be retained. 

Rumored mergers in at least one instance 
got a definite denial. Alvan Macauley, 
Packard’s president, wrote his stockholders 
in unmistakable terms that the company 
was not going to merge with any other 
company. Mr. Macauley made it clear 
that any possible change in the Packard 
position would be along the lines of expan- 
sion, and possible acquisition, not as the 
result of merging with another. 

Mr. Macauley’s election to the presi- 
dency of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, succeeding Roy D. Chapin, 
of Hudson-Essex, was an interesting bit of 
news. 
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SCOTTISH 
INVESTMENT Co. 


(An Investment Trust) 


Common Stock 


Offers an opportunity to 
share in Net Profits. 


Write for Circular I T 57 









































GEORGE M.FoRMAN 
cr COMPANY 


et,Chicago 120 Broadway.New York 











Curb 


Securities 


Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 


111 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 

















Conservative 
Margin Accounts 
Accepted 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad Street, New York 
Branch: Narragansett, R. I. 


























REPRESENTATION IN CANADA 

Gentleman wishes to represent progressive 
American House in Canada, either in sales direc- 
tion or executive capacity. Has had wide expe- 
rience in 'S.A., England, Far East and 
Canaca. Anxious to associate with reputable 
concern requiring active and aggressive repre- 
sentation. inancial house eferred. Address 
Box 109, Forbes Magazine, New York. 











SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


On Lake Erie, in Chautauqua County. Roads, 
railroads and labor exceptional. 32 miles from 
Buffalo. Ideal town for factory. Write us for 
large or small space. Columbia, Silver Creek, 
N. Y. 











Have Your Own Business. Let us put you in 
business in your own home town with an exclu- 
sive advertising proposition; protected territory. 
Many machines now earning better than $5,000 
per year; cost (ae $750.00. Experience 
unnecessary. vertisi Corp. 
West 45th St., New York City. — 
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Free, if you ask your broker for it 
Records of the 


REMARKABLE MARKETS 
of 1928 


For the information of the investor 
and trader the JULY ISSUE of 


Tue Investor's 
Pocket MANUAL 


336 Pages—Ready July 8 





will present the record of the market 
changes which have occurred during the 
past 6 months—the most remarkable pe- 
riod tp Stock Hxchange annals 


The JULY ISSUE wil! contain the 
HIGH and LOW Price Range of Stocks 
and Bonds for the period Jan 1 to 
July 1, 1928; also for the latest month 
with comparative HIGHS and LOWS for 
previous months and years and in addi- 
tion the latest available Harnings and 
Dividend records with comparisons. 


Besides 100 pages of HIGH and LOW 
Prices of stocks, bonds, cotton, grain, 
— etc., for 83 Stock Exchanges, 

Curb an Commodity markets, the 
JULY [SSUB will also cuntaim over 200 
pages of descriptive financia) statements 
pore ote the changes in organization, 

apitalization, bond issues, etc., for the 
neipal Railroads, In ustrial. Oil. 
aban and Public Utinity corporations 


{f you are interested in Stocks, Bonds, 
etc., any representative banking firm 
will be glad to send you a FREE COPY 
on request; OR, for 30c, » copy will be 
mailed direct by THD FINANCIAL 
PRESS. 116 Broad 8t.. New York 








ENGINEER 
EXECUTIVE 


35 years of age, raised in the eens school 
of things, bas had an unusually b 
executive experience that has contacted practical 
every basic industry known in the United States, 
as fey as many collateral industries. 


s experience has been very broad, practical 
- ‘thorough in all classes of Public Utilities 
and has _ contacted, a practical manner, all 
phases of the Petroleum industry. 


He especially well equipped to investigate 
aut for financing and place before the prin- 
cipals involved the sallents in such a manner as 
to enable intelligent action. 


He is capable of analyzing the causes of poor 
3 and prescribe corrective measures and, if 
Reeneeney. oduinister the subject until the desired 
conditions prevail. An organizer and a handler 
of men. Works harmoniously in any situation. 
Abreast of important matters of the day and 
capable ef reshaping general, as well as sales, 
licies in a practical fashion to meet the chang- 
Oe conditions of the day. 


His experience and ability are such as to make 
his service of large value to financial —_ 
where there are, from time to time, varying pi 
lems to be solved. 


Will consider connections with the right peeple 
and where the future appears to be compen- 


Available in fifteen to thirty days. 
Reply care of: 


FORBES, Box 109. 
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“The 
BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
and the e Front 


CHICAGO 
Rates as low as five dollars single 
and six dollars double, with bath. 
Unexcelled food and world-re- 
nowned service which has been 
accepted as the standard of hotel 
perfection. 


The Drake Hotel Company, owners, 
also operate The Drake, Lake Shore 
Drive and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATION 


American Beet Sugar Co.—Offering 
preferred and common stockholders of 
record June 29, 1928, right to purchase 
100,000 additional common shares at $15 
a share in ratio of one new share for 
each two shares of common or preferred 
stock held. Rights expire July 19, 1928. 

American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
—Transoceanic Corp., backed by Laur- 
ence R. Wilder, is said to be negotiating 
for purchases of shipbuilding business of 
American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 

American Light & Traction Co.—Plan 
for merger with United Light & Power 
Co. is said to have been dropped. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—1928 
budget calls for investment of $9,000,000 
in new construction and equipment. 
About $39,000,000 was spent for this pur- 
pose from 1925 to 1927, inclusive. An- 
ticipates growth of 40,000 new customers 
during 1928. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—It is 
reported that one of principal reasons 
for decision to purchase Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad was discovery 
and development of big oil-producing 
areas in southwestern Texas within last 
year, which promises to be among 
largest in United States. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Awarded order 
for 37,500 tons structural steel for Chi- 
cago Merchandise Mart, involving about 
$1,900,000. 

Commonwealth Power Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents on the 
common, thereby placing stock on $3 an- 
nual basis against $2.50 previously. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Stockholders on July 16 will be asked to 
authorize increase in common stock from 
4,320,000 shares to 12,000,000 shares, no 
par, and change of all previously author- 
ized shares of common stock, now issued, 
into twice number of shares of same 
class. Will also be asked to approve 
acquisition of Brooklyn Edison Company 
through exchange of stock. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.25 on the 
common, representing a reduction from 
$6 to $5 on annual rate. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.— 
Stockholders will be asked to approve 
increase in authorized capital stock from 
300,000 shares to 600,000 shares. Pur- 
pose is to provide means of financing 
future capital needs. 


Dodge Bros., Inc.—Merger with Chrys- 
ler Corp., was delayed by a temporary in- 
junction granted by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Richard P. Lydon in an action 
brought by the owner of 5,000 shares of 
the preference shares of Dodge Brothers 
who alleges that instead of being an ac- 
tual merger the proposd transfer of the 
assets of Dodge Brothers to the Chrys- 
ler Corp. is in effect a dissolution of 
Dodge Brothers and that, as such, the 
preference shareholders are entitled to 
$105 a share. Injunction has since been 
vacated. 

Dollar Steamship Line—Planning to 
enter field of radio communication be- 
tween United States and Honolulu and 
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China and will spend $1,000,000 within 
next six months for transmitting sta- 
tions and other necessary equipment. 

Domestic Electric Co.—Planning to 
split common stock two for one. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Shipments of 
shoes for five months ended May 31 
showed an increase of about $500,000 
over corresponding period of 1927. 

General Electric Co.—Announced that 
more than 2,000 carloads of General Elec- 
tric refrigerators had been delivered to 
American homes since April 1. Stated 
that big demand had required capacity 
operation of nine factories. 

General Motors Corp.—Indications, ac- 
cording to officials, are that June busi- 
ness will set record for that month. 
Sales of Cadillac and La Salle cars in 
first five months of 1928 totaled 17,437 
units, an increase of 38 per cent. over 
same period of 1927. 


Gold Dust Corp.—Is reported to have 
obtained working control of the Ameri- 
can Linseed Company, for which Postum 
Company, Inc., is understood to have 
been bidding, through the purchase of 
the preferred stock holdings of the 
Rockefeller interests in American Lin- 
seed, reported to be close to 95,000 of 
the 167,500 shares outstanding. This 
stock has equal voting power with the 
common. 


Great Northern Ry. Co.—Chairman L. 
W. Hill and President Ralph Budd dis- 
cussed, with Colonel Lindbergh, who is 
technical adviser for Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc., plans for joint air- 
rail service over Great Northern lines. 

Motion Picture Producers & Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc.—Joint answer of 
ten producers and thirty-two film boards 
of trade to Sherman law attack upon 
them by Government was filed in Fed- 
eral Court. It explains that provision 
for arbitration in motion picture indus- 
try is necessary because of delivery each 
year of 11,000,000 separate motion pic- 
ture films; because films are produced 
in fulfillment of contracts for their lease, 
and because value of film swiftly dim- 
inishes, thus making long drawn out liti- 
gation unprofitable to both contestants. 
Answer denied charge that defendants 
were engaged in a conspiracy. 

Nash Motor Co.—Brought out three 
new lines of six-cylinder’ cars. Stated 
that investment of $2,500,000 in dies, 
tools and machinery had been necessary 
to produce new models. 


New York Central Railroad—As a 
step to meet bus competition, placed in 
service train made up of new de luxe 
coaches on Buffalo-New York route, 
without increased rate from regular day 
coach fares. An observation car was 
also added to the train. 


Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Shareholders on Aug. 6 vote on proposal 
to increase number of authorized no par 
common shares from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000, 
purpose being to split stock on a 3-for-1 
basis. Officials stated company is en- 
joying best year in its history. 
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Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corp.—Will 
shortly offer for distribution the M.-G.- 
M. Movietone newsreel, according to 
Nicholas M. Schenck, president. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Def- 
inite plans for merger with Studebaker 
Corp. are said to be ready for submis- 
sion to boards of directors, for approval. 

Postum Co.—Stockholders approved 
increase in authorized no par stock from 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000 shares. Directors 
propose to declare a 100 per cent. stock 
dividend. Part of new stock will be 
used for acquisition of Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Co., of Nashville, Tenn., producer 
of Maxwell House coffee. 

Radio Corp. of America—Washington 
advices said Federal Trade Commission 
would take no action at present on mo- 
tion of attorneys representing Radio in- 
terests asking commission to dismiss its 
complaint against them. Plans to add 
fourteen additional foreign communica- 
tion circuits during 1928 and is said to 

. be carrying on negotiations with foreign 
countries for ten additional circuits. Con- 
sent to Federal Radio Board is to be re- 
quired. 


Remington Rand, Inc.—James_ H. 
Rand, Jr., president, in report for year 
ended March 31, said that company 
ended first fiscal year in a sound finan- 
cial position, with assets conservatively 
valued, with only prepaid operating ex- 
pense and debenture discount deferred, 
and with current assets more than seven 
times current liabilities. Substantial 
progress, he declared, had been made in 
bringing various manufacturing and sell- 
ing units together, which should be re- 
flected in increased profits. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Will establish 
four new retail stores, at Reno, Nev., 
Salt Lake City, Long Beach and San 
Diego. Will expend $1,500,000 on San 
Diego branch. 

Standard Oil of N. Y.—It is reported 
that oil war with Royal Dutch shell was 
at an end. 


Texas Corp.—Abandoned 25 wells in 
Torrance field. Company is weeding 
out unprofitable wells and about 75 are 
scheduled for abandonment in local and 
northern fields, according to Los 
Angeles dispatch. 

United States Steel Corp.—Ingot pro- 
duction of subsidiaries has fallen below 
76 per cent., against 79 per cent. in mid- 
June and 82 per cent. early in June, and 
compared with 77 per cent. a year ago. 

Universal Pipe & Radigtor Co.— 
Passed dividend on common. Last pay- 
ment was 50 cents, on April 2, 1928, 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Reported from Lon- 
don that the Soviet Naphtha Syndicate 
was concluding a new agreement for 
four years with this company. 

Wabash Railway Co—Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved ap- 
plication of John N. Willys to hold po- 
sition of director. 

Western Electric Co.—Started nego- 
tiations with various low current equip- 
ment companies for closer collaboration 
in technical matters. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Resumed divi- 
dends_ on common on a $1.20 annual 
basis by authorizing quarterly payment 
of 30 cents on Aug. 1 to holders of record 
July 18. Last previous payment was 25 
cents, on Nov. 1, 1920. 
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In Terms of 


COsTts 


the SMALL-LOWN 


factory ws favored 


HAT are the costs that vex the metropolitan 

factory? Taxes— mounting with each new 
assessment. Labor—inflated by high metropolitan 
costs of living and frequent turnover. Land—con- 
stantly becoming scarcer and more expensive. All 
the costs induced by congestion with its attendant 
delays and inconveniences of traffic and shipping. 
And another cost, perhaps unseen, but none the 
less at work—the draining of human energy sacri- 
ficed to congested big-city living conditions. 


In the small town labor costs are lower because 
the wage dollar will buy more. Production is more 
spirited, more interested, because living conditions 
are more pleasant and fatigue is lessened. Taxes are 
lower. Land is cheaper. Present-day transportation 
has given the small town a metropolitan status with 
respect to markets and superior access to raw ma- 
terials. Widespread net-works of electric transmis- 
sion lines assure adequacy and economy of power. 


Whether for main or branch plants, any industry 
alive to the importance and strategy of its location 
will consider the small town’s advantages. There 
are more than three thousand communities of this 
type in the geographically diversified territories 
of the operating subsidiaries of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, in thirty states of the East, Mid- 
dle West and Southwest. Correspondence is invited 

by the Industrial Development Department, Middle 
West Utilities Company, 72 West Adams St., Chicago. 


MIDDLE WEST 





SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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INVESTMENT 
TRUST SHARES 


Series A Series B 
(with reserve) (without reserve) 
Chicago Trust Company 


as Trustee 


HE shrewd investor who believes 
that the safety and high yield 
resulting from wide diversification 
should be as available for a moderate 





outlay as for larger sums, can find in | 
these shares one of the most practical | 
forms yet devised for the sound utiliz- | 
ation of his funds. 

These shares secure for investors the 
advantages of safety and profit, and 
permit the investment of their funds 
on a par with those of the capitalist. 


Circulars upon request 


PRUDENTIAL | 
COMPANY | 


111 West Washington Street | 
CHICAGO 



































KEANE’S MANUAL OF 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
(NOW READY FOR DELIVERY) 


Analysis of Investment Trusts 
detailing 
History 


etc. 


Price $20.00 


Financial Publishing 
Company 
Montgomery Rollins Publications 
9 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


74 Trinity Place 129 So. La Salle 
Tel. Whitehall 0799 Tel. Randolph 3103 





























SAFETY ood Invome 


Our new units of preferred and common stocks, 
are described in a booklet which will be sent 
upon request. 

The first issue of preferred stock which hai 
been sold by us has been paying dividends at 
the rate of 6% regular and 3% extra per annum. 

Write for booklet 

Jomnt Security Corporation 


37 Wall Street, New York City 
Whitehall 2771 
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Trusts in a 


Declining Market 


Recent Reaction in Stock Prices Has Given Trusts Their First 
and Long-Awaited Test—Not a Drastic One but 
Organizations Have Stood Up Well 


By Arthur Winston 


ECENTLY the president of an invest- 

ment trust in New York City received 

a letter from one of its stockholders. 

This Trust makes a practice of advising its 

stockholders periodically of its invest- 
ments. 


“Why,” the letter ran, “did the trust 
purchase $1,200,000 of stocks last month 
(May)? Everyone agreed—newspapers, 
economists, Federal Reserve Board and 
who-not that the market was too high. 
That they were right was proven by the 
decline in the past two weeks. Should 
not the trust have waited?” 

The answer sent to this inquiring stock- 
holder is enlightening as to what the prob- 
able outlook of the average investment 
trust management is now. 


The Management’s Viewpoint 


T HE president in his reply pointed out 
several factors which governed the 
Board when it purchased the stocks. 

First, the stocks bought were of good, 
progressive companies and among the lead- 
ers in their particular line of business. 
They were not overvalued in relation to 
their present, past and potential earnings. 

Second, the market reaction of the past 
two weeks had caused a depreciation in the 
stocks purchased. However, the decline 
was very small compared to the later 
decline in the general market averages. 
The management acknowledges its in- 
ability to pick the high or lows of tempo- 
rary stock market movements. All it 
could do was to purchase the best securi- 
ties it could at whatever it believed were 
advantageous levels. 

Third, the purchase of these stocks left 
its total investments in the following posi- 
tion, 





CE, TONE. aa iik ce ecsacnnnce 50% 

Be TE TOO a bkkin vk dccccses 15 

OEE TOPE BEG. -isisesiseioces saan 35 
100% 


A relatively safe position was thus be- 
ing maintained, especially as short inter- 
mediate swings were being ignored and 
the management believed that the long 
term outlook was for higher stock and 
bond prices. 


Fourth, a protective surplus had been 
earned and accumulated which, should the 
management prove temporarily wrong, 
would be more than sufficient to absorb 
losses. 


The president closed his letter by saying: 


“Your directors make no attempt to forecast 
the temporary fluctuations of the security mar- 
ket. They have refused to buy or sell on 
alleged prospective “bulges”? or temporary de- 
pressions believing that no one can reasonably 
judge such minor movements. Their sole con- 
sideration is to select those securities that are 
sound and have intrinsic value and to be rea- 
sonably sure that their dividends or interest 
will continue to be paid and in the course of 
time, will appreciate in market value. We 
believe that the Common Stocks which we own 
and the short term securities are evidence of 


the careful selection of your directors. This 
solid foundation on which we have established 
your Company should meet varying future in- 
vestment conditions.” 


Conservatism Predominant 


5 ie was but one trust’s viewpoint. 
The average, and perhaps the ma- 
jority opinion, is that most stocks are too 
high. So, many of them have from 50% 
to 75% of their investments in short term 
funds such as 2 to 3 year bonds or notes 
(which can be borrowed upon when times 
for purchase of stocks come) or call and 
time money. Few have taken chances by 
overinvesting in common stocks during the 
advance preceding the recent reactions and 
quite a few liquidated parts of their hold- 
ings then. 

However, due to the continued increase 
in the market values of stocks in the past 
five years, most trusts still keep a backlog 
of the good, seasoned, stocks which pro- 
vide a fair income against original cost and 
are growing in equities every year. 

A few of the trusts have purchased 
foreign securities liberally in the past year 
and are now benefiting by being practically 
immune from our present erratic market 
fluctuations. The attention of trust man- 
agers is being directed to Canadian se- 
curities, German bank stocks, French in- 
dustrials and many other foreign oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment. 


Stabilizing the Market 


if! can be said with some justification, 
that the American investment trust is 
acting as an important stabilizer in the 
stock market. When the stock market 
averages reached a point about 10% be- 
low their years’ high, one trust purchased 
$10,000,000 of stocks among which were 
International Tel. & Tel., U. S. Steel, 
General Electric, American Tel. & Tel. 
and others of the same calibre. Just how 
many other trusts have already purchased 
or are ready to purchase on reactions can 
only be estimated, but all to my knowledge 
have fund$ or borrowing power available 
to take advantage of profitable investment 
opportunities. 

The average well-managed trust, there- 
fore, can be said to be in a safe and 
balanced position, and there is little cause 


for any alarm for the investor in such 
trusts. 


Speculation in Shares 


In some cases, excessive speculation in 
investment trust shares has resulted in 
rapid increase and recently, rapid decrease 
of their market values. This, however, 
cannot be avoided except by the careful 
analysis and judgment of the individual 
investor based on information made avail- 
able to him by the trust’s management. 


Amour three months ago, Stanford 
University in California sent ques- 
tionnaires to the leading American In- 
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yestment trusts for the purpose, as they 
put it, of making a “Survey of American 
Investment Trust Organizations and Man- 
agement.” 

The results of the survey consist of five 
pages of abstracts of findings which were 
sent to managers of trusts answering the 
questionnaire. 

One of the conclusions arrived at is that 
buying on margin (bank loans) is better 
than borrowing by bonds, providing that 
the margin is kept high enough through 
proper restrictions and that interest bor- 
rowing rates are low enough. The ad- 
vantages of margin purchases are given as 
follows: 

(a) A cheaper rate can usually be 
obtained. 

(b) No discount or other marketing 
expense is involved. 

(c) It is flexible and may be varied 
with needs. 

(d) Loans may be negotiated or liqui- 
dated on short notice. 

The disadvantages are: 

(a) Broker’s loans are subject to call. 

(b) Interest rate varies. 

(c) Inside manipulation is more pos- 
sible. 

Effects on Market 

They can find no well-defined effect of 
investment trusts on the security markets, 
due to insufficient bulk at present. Be- 
sides, it is pointed out, only fixed trusts 
(Bankers share type) which are compara- 
tively few, permanently remove securities 
from the market. In time, however, In- 
vestment Trusts may constitute an impor- 
tant stabilizing infiuence by trading counter 
to the movement of speculative trading. 

Publicity is stressed both of investments 
and operation. Uniformity of accounting 
is also recommended. Establishment of a 
trade association would help them regulate 
themselves and present one front to public 
regulatory bodies as well as for the pur- 
pose of conducting collective investment 
research, 

In conclusion, the summary remarks, 
“The fundamental economic soundness of 
the investment trust device seems to as- 
sure its continuance. It provides the small 
investor with large scale investment oppor- 
tunities and management. It should give 
him better returns, higher earnings and 
freedom from administrative bothers.” 





Huge Market House for Chicago 


HICAGO’S new Merchandise Mart, 

when completed, will be twice the size 
of the largest business building now in 
existence. This mammoth structure, two 
city blocks in length, 18 to 23 stories high, 
will cost $30,000,000. Construction is ex- 
pected to begin immediately. The project 
will be the largest single development of 
air rights. The property of the new build- 
ing, except for caissons, begins 23 feet 
above the baseline. 

The establishment of the Merchandise 
Mart is a dramatic development in the 
program to make Chicago the great central 
market of the country, a movement which 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
started years ago and a goal toward which 
t has been devoting its energies continu- 
ously ever since. 

This great mart, which will house sales 
quarters and merchandise displays of sev- 
eral hundred of the country’s foremost 
manufacturers, wholesalers and importers, 
will be located in the rapidly developing 
new river district, and will occupy a con- 
spicuous position just across the river 
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Even Pleasure Contributes to the Safety of 
Electric Power and Light Bonds 
Glittering gems of light - -- - flashing frivol- 


ities ---- sparkling signs ----suffusing glow 
of colors - - - - Electricity in its gayer mood. 
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The uses of Electricity are not all prosaic, 
workaday ones. The quest for amusement, 
so universal in modern American life, has 
brought new growth and larger earnings 
to Electric Power and Light Companies, 
and added to the safety of their bonds. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. - Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


Copyright 1925. T.R. & Co. 


BOSTON 



























One of - 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 1921 


SOUTHLAND 0 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


(Full paid or prepaid Shares) 0 
Dividends Payable January and July 


Dividends always earned and paid 
promptly. Withdrawals always 
recognized on demand. Satisfied 


ASSETS 
More Than $1,000,000 


We have never failed to more than earn 
pout “—“— wim y pare * wee: 
terly, January Ist, st, July . 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every State. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


P. O. Drawer 629 
LAKELAND - - FLORIDA 





from Wacker Drive at Wells Street. 




















share-holders from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Investigate through any 
source. Write for full information. 


SOUTHLAND suitoine 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


G. A. MeGREGOR, V. Pres. and Secy. 


1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas 









































Group 
Banking 


HROUGH a well-or- 
ganized holding com- 
pany a group of banks 
effect the economical and 
efficient methods of opera- 
tion and control which 


have been so successful in 
the Public Utility Field. 


The result in dividends to 
the owners of financial 
holding company stock 
usually proves gratifying. 


Information regarding the 
Nation-Wide Program of 
this Corporation available 
upon request for cir- 
cular F-12 


American Financial 
Holding Corporation 
50 Broadway New York 

Telephone: Whitehall 8290 



































Whether your investments are large or small, 

do not neglect to follow an investment plan 
outlined by deliberate, unbiased, experienced 
judgment. Read the Digest and not only learn 
weekly of the net opinion of the authorities 
on the market trend, but enjoy the free invest- 
ment counsel service provided to all elients. 


Free of charge, you fen have a definite invest- 

mont program measured to your personal re- 

quirements. Safety, diversification. marketabil- 

ity, yleld—all are studied for your individual 

circumstances, together with the highly im- 
portant eonsideration for rapid capital 
appreciation. All conclusions drawn 
from our famous Weighted Average of 
authoritative opinions. 


Send now for a free acquaintance copy 
of the current Digest! 





TheBusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres. 

134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago III, 

Without obligation mail me a current Digest. 


I should like to become familiar with your 
famous Weighted Average method. 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Weekly Market Letter—Sent free on 
request by Tobey & Kirk, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 25 
Broad Street, New York. 

How to Make Money Make More 
Money—An interesting book outlining a 
carefully developed plan of acquiring 
fundamental principles and __ tested 
methods of conservative investment. 
Sent free on request by The American 
Institute of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Ask for booklet FSP. 

Money Making Opportunities ?— 
Where, how and why, answered in the 
current bulletin issued by McNeel’s Fi- 
nancial Service, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


An Investment Advisory Service—The 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York, will send 
on request informative literature de- 
scriptive of the service they render. 

Electric Light & Power Bonds— 
Thompson, Ross & Co., 29 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, IIl., tell the story 
in a little book entitled, “The Ideal In- 
vestment.” 


Weekly Market Letter—Issued by 
Morrison & Townsend, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. Free on request. Ask for 
FMJ 1. 

Lehman _ Brothers—16-22 William 
Street, New York, have compiled an in- 
teresting booklet giving a brief state- 
ment of the earnings, etc., of the vari- 
ous companies with whose public fi- 
nancing they have been identified. 

Training for Business Leadership—lIs 
the title of a booklet explaining in de- 
tail the work given and the unique 
features of an intensive business course 
offered by Babson Institute. Sent free 
on request by Babson Institute, FB-2, 
Babson Park, Mass. 

Weekly Financial Review—A weekly 
letter giving developments in the stock 
market. Issued by Prince & Whitely, 
members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad Street, New York. 


Investment Trust Shares—Investors 
interested may obtain full information 
by addressing Prudential Company, 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago. 

Odd Lots—The value of diversification. 
Informative circular F-343 on request. 
Issued by John Muir & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 50 Broad- 
way, New York. 

A Los Angeles Bank—I{ you contem- 
plate any business in Los Angeles re- 
quiring banking connections, the Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, California, will send informa- 
tion as to its facilities for service. 

Making Money in Stocks—A booklet 
discussing the possibilities of various 
stocks, issued by Investment Research 
Bureau, Div. 346, Auburn, N. Y. 

Handbook on Trading Methods—Is- 
sued by Chisholm & Chapman, members 
New York Stock Exchange, 52 Broad- 
way, New York. Free to investors. 





Security 
Salesmanship 


—the Profession 


To the Successful Security Salesman 
the selling of securities is a most 
fascinating profession. 


For those who possess the right facts, 
the opportunities are unlimited, and 
the rewards are great. 


Knowledge Sells Securities 


Lacking knowledge you cannot convince, 
and failure to convince means lost sales. 
But the right kind of know'edge is neces- 
sary ~ a mass of miscellaneous information 
is worth little. 

The Babson Institute Training in Invest- 
inents and comncny | Selling has been de- 
veloped to — those facts which bring 
success in Selling Securities. 

This System of Training is now used by 
scores of the most successful firms. 

Your request will bring you—booklet 
“Security Salesmanship—the Profession.” 
No charge or obligation. 


Simply Ask for Booklet 8202 


Babson Institute ®*>s¢n,Per« 
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L. N. ROSENBAUM 
Financing 
Flatiron Building 
New York 


BUY, BUILD, LEASE 
‘& FINANCE THEATRE, 
OFFICE & MERCANTILE 

BUILDINGS 
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Investors Everywhere Use 


MOODY'S 
RATINGS 


Found Only in Moody's Manuals 











Oil Stocks 
A Buy Now? 


Oil stocks withstood the liquidation of June 
exceptionally well. In spite of this fact, con- 
tinued dullness indicates lack of public par- 
ticipation. 

Are oil stock again in an attractive buying 
zone? What are the prospects for the industry? 

These questions are answered, specific recom- 
mendations given based on the prospects ahead, 
in a NEW Analysis. 


To obtain a copy, FREE, simply ask for 
FJL-15. sal 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


266 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Reliable Brokers 
FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to in- 
quire, without cost, regarding 
security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each tissue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Better Than a Deed 


An old negro had just paid the last in- 
stallment on a small farm when the real- 
tor who sold it said, “Well, Uncle Joe, I 
will make you a deed to the farm now 
since it has been paid for.” “Boss,” the 
old darky replied, “if it am all de same to 
you I had much rather you would give me 
a mortgage to de place.” 

The realtor, somewhat surprised, said, 
“Uncle Joe, you don’t seem to know the 
difference between a mortgage and a deed.” 

“Well, maybe not,” said Uncle Joe rem- 
iniscently, “but I owned a small farm once 
to which I had a deed and de Fust Na- 
tional Bank had a mortgage and de Bank 
got de Farm.’—$5 prize to H. C. Little- 
john, El Dorado, Ark. 


* * * 


Just Missed It 


An Omaha lawyer, whose office was on 
the twelfth floor of a skyscraper, was ex- 
pecting a client from the country. The 
door opened and the client entered, puffing 
violently. 

“Some walk up those twelve flights,” he 
gasped. 

“Why didn’t you ride the elevator?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“T meant to, but I just missed the blame 
thing!” was the reply.—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to D. L. Rasmussen, Topeka, 
Kan. 


*x* * * 


She Got It 


One of the best anecdotes about Profes- 
sor Copeland, who is resigning from Har- 
vard, is the following: 

One day the professor had occasion to 
reprove some of his students for coming 
late to class. “This is a class of English 
composition,” he remarked with sarcasm, 
“not an afternoon tea.” 

At the next meeting one young woman 
was twenty minutes late. Professor Cope- 
land waited until she had taken her seat. 
Then he remarked bitingly, “How will you 
have your tea, Miss Brown?” 

“Without lemon, please,” Miss Brown 
answered, quite gently—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to Smith Blair, Jr., Buckeys- 
town, Md. 

* * * 


The Perfect Golfer 


Mr. Gaddis was playing golf alone. A 
strange boy kept following him around the 
course. At the seventh hole he became 
impatient and turned to the boy, saying: 
“Son, you'll never learn to play by watch- 
ing me,” 

“I’m not watching you,” the boy replied. 
‘I’m going fishing as soon as you dig up a 
few more worms.”—Wall Street Journal. 


__ Those wishing contributions returned 
tf found unsuttable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








PROFIT SHARING OPPORTUNITY 


AN INVESTMENT WHICH OFFERS YOU AN 
INCREASE IN INCOME WITH THE SAFETY 
INHERENT IN BANKING INSTITUTIONS 











We recommend for 


INVESTMENT 


the Non-Callable Gold Bonds of 


CREDIT SERVICE, INC. 


Industrial Banking Institution 


with the following record of inter- 
est and profit sharing payments: 











cnn ile a baanendat ihe’ BOND INTEREST 1%% 
ROE I nines sccenivcscsesccnces esse BOND INTEREST 1%% 
PE Do. onc cnvsosennsescnss BOND INTEREST 1%% 
PIED isos sicinonrestendens BOND INTEREST 1%% 
IRIE HEHE PROFIT SHARING 4% 
OE ia k vias 5 eke phoiredarcneivaied BOND INTEREST 1%% 
NE sc sanaudshennnedl BOND INTEREST 1%% 
PIE Dons ccc sce casedestenes BOND INTEREST 1%% 
OD i icsvecccnenshabaganeeds BOND INTEREST 1%% 
TE i dior seed) conta cindiaiel PROFIT SHARING 4% 
sess oiidosnichsostadengnas BOND INTEREST 1%% 
|avaust Tait hia Spueiaahuntnanal oie BOND INTEREST 1%% 
NOVEMBER 1 .................0.005- BOND INTEREST 1%% 
(PUMMMIAINT 9... .......00ccccceseress BOND INTEREST 1%% 
EEE isn tavixaudanmosagasrbonie PROFIT SHARING 4% 
I ov iicissieg asc crtanceneeskstabucel BOND INTEREST 1%% 
ainciisnienerandinschehithek’ BOND INTEREST 1%% 
TE ED Ror BOND INTEREST 1%% 
( RSE See Sh Pr BOND INTEREST 1%% 
EE iicei nies kiakatancsabsnetcd PROFIT SHARING 4% 
REE RIES 36 18 BOND INTEREST 1%% 
RRR ERATE RE. 9. BOND INTEREST 1%% 
NOVEMBER 2 ............0.000.c0c0. BOND INTEREST 1%% 
PE i skbscnenanaedoovabe BOND INTEREST 1 
1928 MancH _ TARO ES ¥ PROFIT SHARING ne 
NTE Wicihinessckcvehakekavasedelcl BOND INTEREST 1%% 





Total for 5 years 


and 3 months ---.------------------- 5 1 1L% 


Denominations $1,000—$500—$100 


Price: $100 without accrued interest 


FELIX AUERBACH COMPANY 
280 Broadway, New York WORth 7434 


— on ooo MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR CIRCULAR ne cee ce meee oe 


PEE AOS BRERA Re +) OPN! oA ae 


MARKET: After one year from date of purchase, it is our prac- 
tice to maintain a customer market at 100, less 2% brokerage, 
should you desire to dispose of bonds prior to 1948 maturity. 



































in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ 
notice. Secured by First Mort- 
gages on Homes not to exceed 60% 
of valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
2012 Feurth Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 





Under Strict State Supervision 


























§$§% on Monthly Savings | Booklet *& 
Fully Paid or Investors 
1% on Certificates “tells the story of the’ Orage Gousis 


Building and Loan Association, lo- 
cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Coun 
ene ty 
>. Orlando, Florida 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 

















a 
Sa fety’ 


with many new 
Conveniences 


UARANTEED United First 
Mortgage Bonds offer you 
the safety of a well-secured 

first mortgage—without any col- 
lection or supervision worries. 
Title searches, appraisals, collec- 
tions and other necessary details 
are all taken care of by our 
organization. 
At regular intervals, you re- 
ceive your interest—to apply 
to current expenses or to re- 
invest, as you prefer. 
Decide now to find out 
more about these tried 
and proven investment 
bonds — how they may 
be purchased on de- 
ferred payments—how 
they will help you 
reach your financial 
goal. 
Mail the coupon to- 
day for complete 
information. 














UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE BOND 
COMPANY 








Howard C. Wade, 
President 


324 U. S. Mortgage 
Building 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY, 

324 U. S. Mortgage Bldg., 

Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion regarding United Bonds. 
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Dividends 


Dividends 





—————————————————————————_—— 


Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 
Dividend Notice 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 50 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period ending 
June 30, 1928, equal to 2% of its 
par value (being at the rate of 8% 
per annum), will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on July 16, 1928, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on June 30, 1928..The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. FOOTE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company 
will be paid July 16, 1928. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1928, will be paid July 


31, q 
Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 


record as of June 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1928. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICH OF THE SECRETARY. 
Baltimore, Md., June 27. 1928. 
The Board of Directors this day declared. for the 
three months ending June 30, 1928.. from the net 
profits of the Company, a dividend of one (1) per cent. 
on the Preferred Stock of the Company. 
Board also declared from the surplus profits 
ef the Company, a dividend of one and one-half (1%) 
per cent. on the Common Stock of the Company. 
Both dividends are payable September 1. 1928, toe 


Stockholders of record at the close of business on July 
14, 1928. 


The transfer books will not close. 
Cc. W. WOOLFORD. Secretary. 


PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 4 


A quarterly dividend (No. 4) of One Dollar per 
share will be paid on August 15th, 1928, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, July 
Ath, 1928. IF 











LANE, 
Secretary. 
Chicago, June 19, 1928. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 26th, 1928 

The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of sixty (60c) cents a share 
on the mon St of this Company, payable 
August 15th, 1928, to common stockholders of 
record at the close of business, August Ist, 1928. 
ecks to be mailed. nsfer books will not 


close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
New York, June 12, 1928. 
O. 237 


= DIVIDEND I 

_ A dividend of TWO PER CENT on the Cap- 
ital Stock of this Company has been declared, 
—_ on the 16th day of July next, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business on the 
2th day of June, 1928 

The Transfer books will remain open. 

G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 








the capital stock of this 





AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT Co, 


A regular quarterly dividend has this day been 
declared by the Board of Directors, payable July 
16th, 1928, to stockholders of record July 2, 1923 © 
upon the classes of stock of this pany as 
listed below: 

Preference Participating...60c per share 
Class “A” 25c per share 
Class “‘B” 2%4c per share 

Prior to purchase of this business by present 
corporation on January 1, 1926, monthly divi. | 
dends of never less than one per cent were paid © 
for 187 consecutive months. Since January 1, 
1926, quarterly payments have been made as 
shown above. 

Transfer books do not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 

Ss. D. THOMPSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
June 20, 1 
- 








ve COLUMBIA 
osm GAS & ELECTRIC 


SYSTEM 
* CORPORATION 


= June 21, 1928. 
The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 

Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 

Series A 
No. 7, $1.50 per share 
Common Stock (No-Par Value) 
Ne. 7, $1.25 per share 
Both dividends are payable on August 15, 
1928, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business July 20, 1928. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Vice-President & Secretary. 














THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 246 


A quarterly dividend (No. 246) of One Dollar 
and Fifty mts per share will be paid on 
August 15th, 1928, to stockholders of record at 
close of business July 3lst, 1928. 

’ J. F. KANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, June 19th, 1928. 





INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
Dividend Number 23 

The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend -of Twenty-five (25c) cents per share on 
mpany, payable July 
31,. 1928, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business July 16, 1928. 

OHN E. CURRAN, Secretary. 
Tulsa, Okla., June 23, 1928. 





_ .MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
A dividend of seventy-five cents per share has 
been declared on the stock of this Company 
payable July ‘16, 1928, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 29, 1928. 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
June 21, 1928. 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
“ COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The Stockholders of American Car and Foun- 
dry Company are hereby notified that the regu- 
lar annual meeting of the stockholders of said 
Company will be held at its office, No. 1 
Exchange Place (First National Bank Building), 
Jersey City, New Jersey, on Thursday, the 12th 
day of July, 1928, at 12 o’clock noon, for the 
purpose of electing a Board of Directors and 
transacting such other business as may be 
brought before the meeting. 


H. C. WICK, Secretary. 

















How Many of 


Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





